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>> REVOLUTION IN TRAVEL WRITING 


By Ethel E. Bangert 
Western Guns and Gunfighting 
Stf Plots and Markets 
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A new authoritative book Our "Narrative Tech- 


published by Lippin- nique’ published by 
cott's. | Harcourt, Brace. 


Markets, plotting, best Standard work now used 


seller formulas, apprais- | everywhere, known ev- 
ing ideas, beginner's er- [ | T = R A R y | erywhere. For twenty 
rors, modern innova- : years a guide and in- 
tions. | spiration. 


Price, $3.50 SERVICES Price, $3.00 


A GAIN and again I have answered writing questions and straightened out 














authors in trouble by saying: “I advise you not to try and become an 

author in one week, but to take a little time out and learn something 
about the art you are trying to practice.” At a rough estimate some six thousand 
writers have heeded this advice. I have hundreds of letters of thanks from them. 
A pretty good list of authors with national reputations, some of them at the top, 
began with my course on Foundations of Fiction. Their names and testimonials 
are given in a pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which I'll be glad to send free on 
request, 


I have taught this course for over twenty years. I taught it first at Columbia 
University, when I was Fiction Editor of Collier's and selling my own fiction to 
the Satevepost; I taught the same course later at New York University to prob- 
ably the largest college group ever assembled in this country for systematic 
instruction in fiction. I wrote a textbook for the course, “Narrative Technique” 
(Harcourt, Brace), which has sold some 25,000 copies and brought me a ton of 
fan mail. I believe I can now say truthfully that most American writers, and 
editors, too, for that matter, are familiar with my course, “F. F..” or my book. 
“N. T.” They are standard today for the ambitious American creative writer. 
You can learn much from the book ($3.00 by mail) but in the course you'll learn 
faster and receive expert help in applying principles in practice. 


F. F. cures rejections by getting at basic misunderstandings and fumblings. 
It is devoted to a study of editorial policies and requirements, to the technique 
of the short story (and the novel, radio and stage play) and to an examination 
of and practice with the problems of self-discovery. 


This course of study can be pursued by mail. You have six months in 
which to finish it and the cost is only $50. Installment payments can be arranged. 
Don’t be one of the many writers who wish they had taken this course “ten 
years ago. 


If you wish to submit a manuscript first for diagnosis and advice, the fees 
are: editorial appraisal, $5, a collaborative-consultation criticism, including 
blue penciling, $10. These fees are for single manuscripts, fiction or articles, 
not exceeding 5,000 words. For additional words one dollar a thousand. 
Manuscripts found salable will be submitted through our New York rep- 
resentative without further charge. Send for 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services”, containing 
useful information. All inquiries answered 


YOUR PROBLEM = *2mPHY and personcil. "FREE ADVICE 
DISCUSSED | G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED AND INFORMATION 


UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
"Talks to Writers," a Our 1|6-page pamphlet 


sipen'ce'seyten | THOMAS H. UZZELL | str sive ore 


papers on story ideas, 


analyzing markets, style, CAMELIA W. UZZELL success by noted at- 


love and action pulps, thors we have trained: | 


big slicks, etc. STILLWATER « OKLAHOMA ° ? 
ur services and fees} 
Price 50 cents each. explained. 


Send for complete UZZELL UZELL -UZZELL - UZZELL -UZZELL - UZZELL’ 5. send tor We 


list. 
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No Violence, Please 
Sir: 

Western Family needs short fiction — from 
about 1000 words to 2500, preferably humorous. 
We want stories which are light, readable and 
which contain no violence. Subjects should be 
appealing to our family readers—about young 
married couples, children, romance. 

We pay from 2% to 5 cents.a word, on 
acceptance. Reports on material submitted will 
be made within two weeks. 

AuDREE Lyons, Editor, 
Western Family Publishing Co. 
1300 North Wilton Place, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


New Men's Market 
Sir: 

This new, unsophisticated men’s magazine is 
in the market for a wide variety of both fiction 
and non-fiction. All material must be of interest 
to men. Length, 500 to 2,500 words. 

Masculine fiction with unusual background will 
get first consideration. Adventure, mystery, 
sport, and humor also wanted. Stories may 
have either a twist or a straight ending. Short 
articles: success and behind the scenes pieces, 
personalities, science, travel, etc., will fill the bill 
in the non-fiction department. 

All material will receive prompt attention. 
Payment range from $5.00 up to $25.00. 

Joun F. Situ, Editor, 
Everyman’s Magazine, 
614 Howard St., 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Catholic Juvenile Fiction 
Sir: 

The Catholic Student Magazine at 25 Grove- 
land Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota, is no 
longer a market for free-lance material. The 
layout for the entire book has been drastically 
changed and for the time being at least will be 
handled on assignment. 

The Catholic Miss of America, same address, 
is wide open for teen-age mystery, adventure, 
and humor stories 2000 to 2500 words in 
length. Also articles with glossy photos on 
material of interest to teen-agers. 

The Catholic Boy, same address, is fairly well 
stocked at the moment, but this does not mean 
we will pass up a tightly written yarn. 

H. W. SanpBere, Fiction Editor, 
25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 27, No. 10. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., 


"Dirty" stories 


seldom sell 


= ver stand in an editorial 

Z office and watch the manu- 

_ es scripts come in? Watch 
them opened? Watch to see which get the 


“second” look—the look that starts the 
sale? 


You’d know then why “dirty” stories sel- 
dom sell. The smudgy, eraser-beaten story 
typed on ordinary paper would have to be 
equipped with radar to find its way to the 
editorial desk. 

How do professionals make their stories 
look like “the money”? Many of the top- 
flighters use only unique Eaton’s Corras- 
able Bond because its patented surface 
makes an erasure come clean without a 
struggle. Words, sentences, whole para- 
graphs can be removed with an ordinary 
pencil rubber, without smearing, blurring 
or gouging. 

Send a dime with the coupon below and 
try Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. Or ask your 
stationer for a demonstration. 

-tATOny 


CORRASABLE Pte 

y 4 ”» 
BOND eae " 
Made only by 


Address: 

Samples, 

EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


Here is the name of the dealer from whom I 
usually purchase stationery. = __=_~_>»_ SEE 
Here is his aitnens. 

And here isa dine: Pleses send me a 20- duet sample 
of Corrasable. 


Street 


Monthly, 
U.S.A. 


+ 











PLANS FOR WRITING 


Inspiring, practical 

step by step guidance. 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


Also, personal training in short stery technique, and 
criticism of poetry, novels, short stories. Write for 















particulars. 

ANNE HAMILTON ;Pysist 
for Writers 

745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt efficient work on quality bond. 
Carbon copy and minor corrections free. 


50c—1000 words 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 


WRITING PROGRESS SATISFACTORY? 


If not, try practical, personal help from author of over 
200 published stories and articles. Low-cost criticism and 
sales service with satisfactory results. Inquire about 
‘*“*BRAINCHILDREN,” writing from A to Z! Details 
without obligation. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 






























WRITER’s DIGEST 





P. ©. Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 


THE SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 


Monthly $7.50, or _ single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. ‘CHICAGO CLASS ‘& ‘CLUB: 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 






















1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).........++. $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)....-.-++++++ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)......... 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique)...... 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance Orders).... - 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 types explained). -- 3.00 
MILDRED I. REID 
213112 Ridge Bivd. Evanston, Illinois 












SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, ‘Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for "'said'’), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupations, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7"x%/2" pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value. to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order, Foreign, $5.00 (U. S. $), money 
order or N Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 

























faction. 
The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 




















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Good, Repeat Good, Pix at $2.50 Each 
Sir: ; 
Photography Business is in the market for 
free-lance material. Writers should keep the fol- 
lowing facts in mind: 

Photography Business is a news-magazine for 
portrait and commercial studio photographers. 
As such, the emphasis is on the business side of 
photography. A little technical matter will be 
printed, mainly on new developments, of which 
we think our readers would like to be informed. 
But the technical departments will mostly be 
staff-written. 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS WE 
WANT: 

1. Reports on new studios, or modernizations. 
Emphasis on modern design and layout, up-to- 
date equipment, or newly installed business and 
record keeping systems. 

2. Merchandising methods, promotional and 
advertising campaigns. We prefer that these be 
of the type that can easily be adopted by others. 
Advertising or promotion methods based on the 
unique personality of one photographer are not 
of much help to photographers in general. 

3. Specialized equipment used for rush work; 
baby pictures, school annuals, or whatever. Keep 
the emphasis on the business benefit gained from 
the equipment, not on technical features. BUT 
if technical points must be mentioned, be spe- 


cific: Say “. . . a 24-inch Goertz Dagor f/6.8 
, * do NOT simply say “. . . a long-focus 
a ee eee a 


4. Methods of meeting cut-price or itinerant 
competition. But since certain types of itinerant 
photography are both legal and good business, 
check with us on such stories first. Avoid spe- 
cifically publicity plugs by photographer-organ- 
izations who announce that they are out to get 
a law passed to eliminate such competition by 
licensing or otherwise. 

PICTURES ARE A “MUST” 

This is a photography magazine. All stories 
must be illustrated by good—repeat good—pho- 
tographs. No mug shots, no groups of people 
looking into the camera, no partners shaking 
hands. People must be shown doing something, 
not pretending to do something. 

We will not use “cheesecake” photographs for 
their own sake, but if a story involves a photog- 
rapher or studio which does much of that sort 
of work, naturally a sample would be in order. 

We pay 2c a word for the actual, printed 
wordage of a story. 

We pay $2.50 each for photographs actually 
used. Unused photographs will be returned. 

We will use one top-notch feature: story each 
month up to 1800 words and 4 to 6 pictures. 
Others will be 1000 words or less, preferably 500 
to 600. News items and shorts up to the limit 
of available space. 

Joun S. Carrot, Editor, 
Photography Business, 
1114 First Avenue, N.Y.C. 2, N.Y. 
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Dinner Now Being Served 
Sir: 

The editorial staff of The Diner, the only na- 
tional trade-journal for dining car operators and 
counter-service restaurateurs, is looking for ma- 
terial for feature stories on counter-service restau- 
rants. (These are restaurants of the type which 
have a counter with stools, and booths or tables 
not covered with tablecloths, in most cases. 

Would you be interested in informing your 
readers in the localities listed below of our spe- 
cifications? We are interested in restaurants, 
whose seating capacity is between 60 and 120; 
which are open long hours; that are primarily 
servers of food, not alcoholic beverages or sodas 
(ice cream); and which are well-known in the 
locale—perhaps for some unusual feature. 

The following are the areas we would like 
to cover: 

Mobile, Alabama 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Wichita, Kansas 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Havre-de-Grace, Md. Cheyenne, Wyoming 

The article should be approximately 1500 
words. Payment is at 1¥%c a word and $3.00 
for each photograph used. 

Geo. H. WaTTERSON, 
Associate Editor, 
Laurel Publications, 
247 West Front Street, 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Rutland, Vermont 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Miss America 
Sir: 

“Miss America” Magazine is now appearing in 
a new format as a pulp with half comics and 
half fiction slanted toward the teen-age group 
from 12 to 16 years. 

Stories are sought of approximately 2,000 to 
2,200 words dealing with teen-age girls and con- 
taining elements of mystery-suspense, adventure, 
romance, and psychological problems involving 
family or friends. School settings are not wanted. 
Payment is 2 cents a word and up, on accept- 
ance. 

Comics are either staff-written or on assign- 
ment. 

STan Lee, Editor, 

Miss America Magazine, 
Suite 1407, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


© This is one of Martin Goodman's books.—Ed. 


Jersey Writers 
Sir: 


Are there some amateur writers living in Jer- 
sey City who are interested in forming a Writer’s 
Club. for critical discussion? If so will you 
Please write to 

Paut McE:aney, 
215 Bayview Ave., 
Jersey City 5, N.J. 


TO PEOPLE 


Who Want to Write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and wonten have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 


Sells 95 Stories 
and Novelettes 


“‘The intfoduction you gave me to 
your editor friend, resulting in my 
present assigament to do a complete 
novel for him monthly, is doubly ap- 
preciated, especially since I finished 
my N.I.A. training some time ago, 
and, consequently, have no call on 
your service. Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in your students 
continues indefinitely. To date now, 
I have sold 95 stories and novelettes 
to 20 national magazines.’’—Darrell 
ordan, PO Box 279, Friendship, 
New York. 


Writing Aptitude Test—FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new 
recruits for the army of men and women who add to 
their income by fiction and article writing. The Writing 
Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of your latent 
ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not 
applicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified to take 
the famous N. I. A. course based on the practical training 
given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. You “‘cover’’ actual 
assignments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. Although you work at 
home, on your own time, you are con- VETERANS 


stantly guided by experienced writers. 
It is really fascinating work. Each 

APPROVED 
FOR 


week ae see new progress. In a mat- 
ter of months you can uire the 

VETERANS’ 
TRAINING 





coveted ‘“‘professional’’ touch. Then 
you’re ready for market ray ogen 
improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few 
minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move 
toward the most enjoyable and profit- 
able occupation—writing for publica- 
tion! Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 














oeueeet Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
’ Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit as promised in Writer’s 
Digest, September. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address ae : ee eT ee 
( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
(All corr d fidential. No sal will call on you.) 7-P-667 








Copyright 1947, Newspaper Institute of America. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


























































WRITER’S DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd St. New York City 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1$ 

Good _— bond, mailed flat with your “ original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 





218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 











REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Sales - Editing - Criticism - Ghostwriting 
take the right path in writing 


82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L.I., N.Y. 





(Twenty Minutes from Times Square) Virginia 9-7808 





BIG DIME'S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 
1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 
3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 
5—How To Protect Your Story Ideas 
6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 
7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
8—Story Writing Self-Taught 
9—How To Write Your Life Story 
10—How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
11—How To Market Your Story 
12—Interesting Story Openings _ 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on “‘Article Writing Made Easy’ sent 


free upon request. 
PLOT CARDS 10 cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of 
Supply actual synopses—Millions ! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 452, 8161 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


PLOT GENIE. 


(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





ELEANOR KING ® 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, —— Italian, Spanish, German 
ternational Placement. 
2 Ww. 44th—Room 900 
NEW YORK 18 





MU 2-6390 
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First Prize Winner 
Sir: 

This is to acknowledge gratefully the wonder- 
ful news and the check that came in your letter. 
It was most exciting to win anything, but to 
come first in the contest was simply dizzying! 
So, if anything, your letter was even more prized 
than the check. Thank you very much for the 
honor, the encouragement, and the money—it 
will be a tremendous pleasure to try to become 
accustomed to all of them. 

Joan List, 

68 Lincoln Road, 
Wellesley Hills 82, 
Massachusetts. 


2nd Prize Winner 
Sir: 

Your encouraging letter (and check for $100) 
have given me a great glow of pleasure. I hope 
that this stimulus will nudge me into working 
to fan the glow into something of a blaze. Shall 
we pray? 

Thank you very much. 

RoBertT LEE HANSON, 
214 N. Prairie, 
Stoughton, Wis. 


© Praying helps, but three hours a day at the type- 
writer, preferably at the same time each day, is 
all right, too.—Ed. 


Writers’ Forum in Philadelphia 
Sir: 

We are refitting our large Auditorium for the 
purpose of holding weekly forum meetings of 
writers living in Philadelphia or within com- 
muting distance. It is our belief this will fill 
a need among both beginner and advanced 
writers. The project includes arranging for talks 
by experienced men and women from publica- 
tion offices (newspapers, magazines, books, spe- 
cialties, etc.). 

This project is intended to be a sort of public 
service. 

Francis M. BoTELHo, 
Dr. Botelho’s School, 
1829 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


New Jersey Writers 
Sir: 

Do any of your subscribers know of a writers’ 
club in the vicinity of Camden, Haddonfield or 
Mt. Holly, New Jersey? I have only recently 
moved here from New York and would like to 
get in touch with writers here. Anyone inter- 
ested in forming such a group for mutual help, 
might get in touch with me. Telephone Vincen- 
town 7692. 

I have been reading WRITER’s Dicest for over 
ten years and your articles have been a source 
of inestimable value to me. 

Mrs. Pup G. F. Cyr, 
25 Red Lion Rd., 
Vincentown, New Jersey. 
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Television 
Sir: 

I would greatly appreciate your passing the 
following information on to your readers: 

We are constantly on the lookout for novel 
radio and television series. These may be dra- 
matic, musical, quiz or variety shows, ranging 
from five minutes to one hour in length. Writers 
having any show ideas are asked to submit a 
brief outline of their proposed series, after hav- 
ing fully protected them. Scripts cannot be re- 
turned and should not be sent until requested. 

We are also extremely anxious to hear from 
writers willing to write half-hour dramatic scripts 
dealing with racial and religious tolerance, to 
be used in a series of non-profit public service 
shows on a local New York station. Since this 
show will be offered to the station without 
charge, there cannot be any payment for ma- 
terial submitted, Writers interested in contribut- 
ing to this worthwhile project are requested to 
let us know what type of script they have writ- 
ten or intend to write that can be used. No 
scripts should be sent unless we ask for them. 

J. H. Lioyp, 

Intl Radio & Television Features, 
322 East 55th Street, 

New York 22, New York. 


Buckeye to Colorado 
Sir: 

The undersigned is moving from Ohio to 
Colorado, where he will have charge of both 
restaurant and beverage magazines serving the 
Rocky Mountain States area. 

I am very much interested in located local 
correspondents who could cover an occassional 
business meeting in their city, or who could 
forward local news clipping or handle a special 
writing assignment. We wish to locate people 
in Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, and also persons in Nebraska. 

As a trade publication our rates and our re- 
quirements are modest, but we believe that there 
are some of your readers who will wish to con- 
tact us, and if so we welcome their inquiries. 

James E. Hickey, Editor, 
Rocky Mountain Restaurateur, 
1447 Stout Street, 

Denver, Colo. 
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What Will YOU Sell in 19477 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 


Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide open for established authors 


as well as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand now! e 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 

(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Give your manuscript the professionally typed appear- 
ance that may be the difference between sale and 
rejection. Immediate service. Original and free car- 
bon mailed flat with your manuscript. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Fifty cents per 1000 words. 


NORMAN SILBERT 
2066 Creston Ave. New York 53, N. Y. 


\ 








SHORT SHORTS 


One of my customers, who uses six a week, asks me 
again for more. Also have requests for book lengths, 
short stories, illustrated articles and travel articles, 
sport stuff, etc. 

Reading fee: $1 first 1,000 words; 50c per 1,000 addi- 
tional. Books: $20. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, lil. 











DOUBLE wrinincs INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘‘Sherwood 
BRIEF.” 

Stop wasting time on stories that don't sell! Double 
your writing income—and more by devoting your writ- 
ing talent Lge 4 to soundly daar’ a character moti- 
vated, action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A ‘Sherwood GBrief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names, and sparkling action incidents—all written 
expressly for you, From this brief you write your own 
story in your own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs."’ One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
766 West 7th Sduth Salt Lake City 4, Utah 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


. 
$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOCK PUBLICATION! 








yefore sending your manuscript. 
help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled’ on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 





if you want results; Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. e 33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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RADIO WRITERS! 


You can sell your scripts if you understand radio 
technique ... if you know how to slant your stuff 
for the various programs... and if you know 
the market. | am a Network Director, and offer 
you a reviewing and criticism service. | will also 
tell you which programs will be your best pros- 
pects. $5.00 for a fifteen-minute script; $8.00 for 
a half-hour script. 


° RONALD DAWSON 
354 West End Avenue New York, N. Y. 





















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For ten years I have given writers an understanding and 
intelligent service. They now say: ‘‘Excellent’’... ‘very 
nicely done’... “It’s perfect!’’ Prices tailored to your 
requirements—and to fit your pocketbook. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope will bring particulars from 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 


47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 
























Practical Pilotage for the Practicing Poet 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT POETRY 
By Stanton A. Coblentz 


The author, for more than 14 years editor of WINGS, 
and for many years more a poet, critic and reviewer of 
poetry, has written this guide-book in response to 
many requests of correspondents, ““Won’t you tell me 
just what’s wrong with my verse?’’ ‘“‘Won’t you tell 
me why my work isn’t accepted?” 


Large readable type — $2 postpaid 
THE WINGS PRESS 


P.O. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 












































WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above arti-les plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRIT- 

OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever be- 
fore been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 

RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Writing To Direct Order Only."' 
WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 














Murder Mystery 
Sir: 
South Literary Service plans to publish as 
one of its series in regional publications a book- 
let titled North Carolina Murder Classics. It 
will go to press late this fall. 
We are interested in having submitted for our 
consideration case outlines by North Carolina 
writers. By a case outline we mean the basic 
facts about an outstanding Tar Heel murder 
case, which could be in the form of a letter. 
This would include name of the victim or vic- 
tims, name of the killer or killers, date and 
place of murder, and terse descriptive material 
on the facts that make the case unusual or 
“above the average’’ crime story. If we already 
have the case in our files, we will promptly noti- 
fy the writer. If not—and we deem it a possi- 
bility for our booklet—we will order a complete 
set of facts from the writer on terms to be mutu- 
ally arranged. In no case will we consider com- 
plete manuscripts, since all stories will be tailored 
to meet the special requirements of our booklet. 
Neither will we be in the market for any art. 
In event some North Carolina writer has a com- 
pleted script on hand and prefers to send it 
along, that will be okay if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is enclosed for its return—and if he 
fully understands all we intend to buy are the 
facts necessary to develop our own story. 
We will not use any cases in which the con- 
victed killer or killers have been paroled and are 
now living, or who have completed sentences and 
are now living. Unsolved cases are taboo, also. 
Date of the case does not matter—anything 
within the history of North Carolina’s statehood. 
Kin McNen, Editor, 
South Literary Service, 
Canton, N. C. 

Sir: 

We have been running into a great deal of 
difficulty in trying to secure copies of several 
magazines which carried novels and serials by 
our client, Nelson S. Bond. 

This material is needed for re-sale to book 
publishers, and these are the copies: 

Amazing Stories, January and February, 1940, 
June and July, 1942, and April, 1943. 

Fantastic Adventures, November, 1942. 

Blue Book, May, 1940. 

I will appreciate hearing from any of your 
readers who may have these issues. 

Scott MEREDITH, 
Literary Agency 
1650 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


















Announcing a New Book: SHORT 


During the past ten years from 1937 to 1947 I have sold 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


SHORT STORIES by Robert Oberfirst 


a great many short-shorts to national syndicate markets under 
my own by-line and under my pen name. I have selected 25 short-shorts which in my opinion are the best of the stories 
during the past decade and representative of syndicate short short fiction. The book also contains 10 cardinal elements 
which are necessary in the writing of salable syndicate short-shorts. 


150 pp.—$2.00 
Send your Advance Order for This Valuable Book Now te 


« Woodbine, New Jersey 
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Pop Sci in Canada \ 
Sir: 

Will you please draw attention to your readers 
that we are in the market for manuscripts deal- 
ing with plastics, radio, woodcarving, leather- 
craft, woodworking projects, and other hobbies. 
We are particularly interested in woodworking 
construction. projects. Black and white glossy 
photos should accompany all articles and draw- 
ings are necessary on construction projects. 

Length of manuscript may be from 750 to 
2000 words. Cartoons dealing with hobby situ- 
ations accepted. Payment for manuscripts is 
1/3 to 1c per published word and $2.00 to $5.00 
per set of photographs and drawings accompany- 
ing the manuscript. Cartoons—$2.00 each. Re- 
port in 30 days. Payment on publication. 

Canadian Hobby-Craft. Magazine is published 
monthly and has a national Canadian distribu- 
tion from coast to coast. 

M. C. Gorpon, 

Editor and Publisher, 
The Canadian 
Hobby-Craft Magazine, 
22 Woodlawn Ave., East, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Can. 


Lonesome 
Sir: 

Receiving my first copy of WriTER’s DicEst 
in the mail yesterday was comparable to step- 
ping into a warm room from the freezing cold. 
It is heartening to realize that there are actu- 
ally markets eager to buy. 

Well, now I’m getting the writer’s magazine, 
but I’m still isolated from other writers. Tired 
of having no one to listen to the tales of my 
bruises (and many joys, too), I would like to 
ask if there are any young writers, in any stage 
of progress, anywhere, who would like to carry 
on an exchange of ideas, experiences, and just 
talk-talk-talk, by mail. 

Date (Jack) WaRrMouTH, 
RFD No. 2, 
Dallas, Pa. 


Colorado Writers 
Sir: 

I wonder if any other writer’s club can boast 
of as many winners in your Short-short Contest 
this year as can the Quill Club of Colorado 
Springs? Four of our members placed in the 
money. The winners were Margaret W. Larson, 
Myrtle Chance Allen, Clara E, Belschner, and 
Bess L. Cheever. 

We meet on the second and fourth Tuesday 
of each month, one meeting devoted to study 
and criticism and at the other an editor or 
writer speaks on some phase of writing, 

Any writers or editors visiting in the Pikes 
Peak region, are invited to contact us. 

SauNDERS M. CuMMINGs, 
Quill Club President, 

467 Independence Bldg., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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FIRST SALE-PROFIT 300% 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 
You've asked us—and '@ sya y 


we've always told you that 
we train beginners to sell their 
very first stories at good 
rates. And here comes Char- 
Elaine Shelley of California, 
only 24, whose first story 
has just sold to Macfadden ¢,.. eisine snetiey 
—a story she worked on in First Sale, 
this course. Miss Shelley has  "°™* *°°°° 
made up her investment and thus far earned 
a profit of 300%. And she is only up to As- 
signment Four in this eleven assignment 
course. | 

"| took your advice and rewrote that one,” 
says Miss Shelley .. . “You have been really 
very patient with me and | think the Super- 
vised Story Writing Course is wonderful.” 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks. We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the ~~ in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course Stories on a4 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 








VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ss 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [1] do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


AI Boosh ten csddac sce thentcebteabeeeas 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS 
readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; dis- 
tribution at home and abroad.: 









If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prese (30,000 words and up) or poetry 
(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 







We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 
cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 

and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
woe DEPT. WD. 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


000) m [ooo 
PHILADELPHIA 6 ---------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Wonderful, Wonderful Number One 
Sir: 

On page | of the July issue of WriTEr’s Dr- 
GEST there appeared a news items that has 
changed the horrible dull grind, and heart- 
breaking monotony of trying to “break in” into 
a song of triumph and gratitude. 

The news item was from Mr. E. A. Piller, of 
Reader’s Scope. It is said that they were inter- 
ested in receiving original fiction for the FIND 
OF THE MONTH feature, by a hitherto unpub- 
lished author—the length, 2500 to 3000 words. 

That news items inspired me, I had a story 
of Amarillo, Texas, that was very dear to my heart, 
and into which I had poured my soul, my heart, 
and my Mechanics of Writing. I got the story 
out and sat down to my old typewriter. For 
three days and night I did not eat (much, any- 
way), I slept very little, and I wrote, revised, 
re-wrote, polished, re-polished, and prayed over 
A SKYROCKET FOR AMARILLO. I re-typed 
it three times and sent it to Mr. E. A. Piller. 

On Monday, August 4th, I came in from the 
market. It was hot, and I was tired. The man- 
ager Called to me that she had put a telegram 
under my door, but she wasn’t sure it was mine. 
The name wasn’t right, and the address was 
wrong, but somehow (thank you, dear God!), 
somehow the Western Union boy brought it 
across the street to me. Thinking it was from 
my family, as I was expecting them, I read, 

ACCEPTING SKYROCKET FOR AMA- 

RILLO. RUSH AIR MAIL 300-WORD 

AU FOBIOGRAPHY. 

(Signed) E. A. Piller, 
Reader’s Scope. 

I read the telegram over three time before I 
got it. Then I started to laugh and cry all at 
once, and grabbed the phone. I had to tell 
someone. I almost called *you long distance, 
because if I hadn’t seen that news item in WD 
I might never have seen it. So thanks a million 
times for one more proof that I couldn’t get 
along without WriTER’s DiGEstT. 

Mary von SODEN, 
861 S. Fedora, 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Teen Agers 
Sir: 

An organization of teen agers here in Evans- 
ville decided to join an authors club, and sponsor 
the publication of a small newspaper to herald 
the voices of the teen-agers who want to write, 
but are mere “bumps” in the smooth life of the 
editors who contend with our manuscripts, 

Are other teen-agers interested in joining the 
club? If you live on earth at all, you are eligible, 
regardless of nationality or creed. We want 
writers, and not people who think we are at- 
tempting to join an organization like the A.A.A., 
which Del Rayburn, one of our perfect examples, 
calls a “Fascist Monstrosity,” which we firmly 
agree with ! Wayne Dyre Doucuty 
1812 Young Avenue, 
Evansville, Indiana. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare 


” 


for it now. 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Auther of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 


FICTION 

RADIO 

ENGLISH 
JOURNALISM 

ARTICLE & FEATURE 
MYSTERY & DETECTIVE 
ADVERTISING 
PUBLICITY 
NEWSPAPER 

SCREEN 


Professional 
Training 


For Writers 


(Approved for Veterans also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 


Established in 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures, Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6362 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


‘THE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your # 
questions, helping you find the VETERANS: 
type of work for which you are 





naturally suited. Before long you This course ap- 
are writing in your own home fic- 
tion ) sit wn essays, short sketches, proved for vet- 


whatever you are beet sue 
do. Send for FREE CATALOGU . 
today. Canadians may make pay- erans' training. 
ments in Canadian funds. 














THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 89-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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lt makes sense... 
When an editor selects an agent 


to market his own material, 
you may be sure the agent is a good one. 


Editors work with agents all day long They know which agents are most market-wise and most 
often turn up with material they want to buy; which agents argue them most often into paying better 
rates for clients; which agents harry them for faster reports — in short, which agents are the hardest-hit- 
ting and hardest-working. 

And, although they deal impartially with all agents, (realizing that the purchase of the best scripts at 
all times — regardless of the agent who offers them — is necessary if they are to keep their jobs,) you 
may be sure they select a man on their list of agents-I-respect-most when they turn to their own typewriters 
after offce hours, or when they leave their jobs to write full-time. 


These men and women 
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if 
1. Edward Doherty, Editorial Staff, Liberty Magazine; z. Damon Knight, Associate Editor, Detective Tales, Ace-High Westen, etc. 
(Popular Publications, Inc.), 3. Kenneth Kitch, Managing Editor, Sun-Up and other Wilson publications; 4. L. Jerome Stanton, 
Associate Editor. Air Trails Pictorial, and ' Astounding Science-Fiction (Street and Smith Publications, Inc.); 5. Arnold Hano, Asse- 
ciate Editor. Bantam Books. Inc.; 6. ‘Robert W. Lowndes, Editor-in-chief, Columbia Publications, Inc. (Super Sports, Crack Detective, 
Famous Western, etc ) 





ay 


od 


7 *Jo Anne Latta, Editorial Staff, American Fiction Group (Detective Short Stories, Complete Sports, etc.); 8. Julian P. Leggett, 
Managing Editor. Science Illustrated: Assistant Managing Editor. Popular Mechanics; 9. Robert Turner, Editorial Staff, Ten Detec- 
tive Aces, Western Aces. etc (Ace Magazines) 10. Jim Hanyen, Associate Editor, Outdoors; 11. Vincent Lunny, Editorial Staff, 
Montreal Standard; 12. Beatrice Jones, Associate Editor, Argosy. 


are among the thirty-six editors and/ex-editors on the Scott Meredith client-list. 
—— ge Services: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best 
possible markets at best possible rates, and cover sale 
of additional rights through our offices in Hollywood, 
London, and other cities. If your material is unsalable 
as it stands but can be repaired, we'll give you detail- » 
by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, 
without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And 
if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid 
those errors in future material. We report within one 
week. 








Terms: 

Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth of fiction 
or articles to national magazines, or one book to a 
major publisher, within the past year, we'll be happy 
to discuss handling your output on straight commis- 
sion basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on 
Canadian. sales, and 20% on British and all other 
foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with be- 
ginners or newer writers until they earn their keep 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, 
is one dollar per thousand words and final fraction 
(for example, five dollars for a script of 4,356 words) ; 
minimum fee per script, three dollars. $25 for books 
of all lengths. We drop all fees after we make several 
sales for new clients. Personal collaboration service— 
where the agency works with the writer from plot 
idea through finished script and sale—by arrange- 
ment; information upon request. A stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 
1650 Broadway New York,19, N. Y, 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


MINNA BARDON, ESTHER LAMB, 
ARVEL W. AHLERS, Managing Editors 
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IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 


A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 








Revolution in Travel Writing 


By ETHEL E. BANGERT 


The New Yorker before it, and like 
Farm Quarterly which appeared al- 
most simultaneously, is a revolution among 
magazines. It has changed the field by 
the simple process of changing people’s 
tastes. The field doesn’t change all at once, 
but as the non-conformists fold up (remem- 
ber how the impertinence and coverage of 
Time showed up the staid straddling Liter- 
ary Digest,.and how the urbanity of the 
New Yorker drove the old Life and Judge 
to cover), the remaining books begin to 
take on the coloration of the revolutionist. 
In the field of travel, up to the time of 
Holiday, there was one great market, Na- 
tional Geographic, and lots of slow pay, 
low pay travel magazines that played host 
month after month to various chambers of 
commerce. The element that Holiday in- 
troduced to the travel field was a new point 
of view, owned by Ted Patrick who suc- 
ceeded the first editor, Frank Beaman. 
The first three issues of Holiday were 
not much different than any three issues of 
McBride’s old Travel magazine. It was 
just more of the same, plushier, fancier but 
still bologna. The public gave the first 
three issues of Holiday the same flaccid re- 


t HE magazine Holiday, like Time, and 





ception they had accorded all other travel 
magazines. And the reason is so easy to see. 

The traditional spirit of the travel maga- 
zines is to “cover” a city or a resort in terms 
of a press agent. The idea was to get the 
resort or city to advertise—NOT to enter- 


* tain, amuse and inform the reading public. 


Photographs, articles, even headlines were 
used with only one basic idea: “How much 
paid advertising space will this sell?” 

The public, who have just as much com- 
mon sense as you do, readily saw through 
this transparent trick of publishing a maga- 
zine for a quarter that was primarily a 
tourists’ trade circular, rather than a period- 
ical of entertaining, factual information 
about where to go. The travel magazines 
did not have the “feel” that the people 
who edited and wrote for them were men 
and women of good taste, culture and in- 
tegrity. They were so many hock shops 
where ads and reading matter were traded 
off. 

All Ted Patrick did was to produce a 
magazine giving entertaining, factual, rea- 
sonably accurate information about where 
to go. If the mosquitos were bad, he made 
his writers say so. If people got diarrhoea 
from bugs in the water, Holiday said so. If 
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the food was inferior, the rooms dirty, and 
service poor, Holiday ignored the resort. 
They haven’t got so far as actually to turn 
down advertising from such resorts, but 
with success often comes higher and higher 
codes of ethics. 

You’ve been to resorts and enjoyed 
yourself. You bragged them up to friends. 
But you also mentioned the “other features” 
that didn’t keep you from having a wonder- 
ful time, but nevertheless were a factor in 
your vacation. The editorial policy of 
Holiday which is slowly permeating the 
entire travel field is to give entertaining, 
factual information about resorts and places 
to go that are both dependable and exhaus- 
tive. The choice of art presumes that the 
readers have heard of the influence of Re- 
noir and approve; the choice of layout 
shows that the editors are familiar with 
Moholy Nagy, Piet Mondrian, and know 
their Agha. The choice of photographs 
shows that what Roy Stryker did to the 
FSA, and PM did to newspaper photog- 
raphy is a calculated factor in the editor’s 
total judgment of pix. 

Let’s say that a first class hotel resort 
like Grove Park Inn at Ashville, North 
Carolina offers swimming. But the pool 
is quite a hike, up and down over a golf 
course to get there. You neither play up, 
nor down, this fact. But you do not ignore 
it. Let’s say that another first-class resort 
like the Inn at Hershey, Pa., surrounded as 
it is on all sides with lovely examples of 
native architecture and native building ma- 
terials, is erected in the fine tradition of imi- 
tation moorish. The incongruity, and its 
effect on people of certain tastes, would not 
go unmentioned. Or, to mention a tiny 
facet in what might be a story of where- 
to-stay in New York, the Swiss Grill at the 
Gotham in New York City, offering good 
food, is located in the basement, an off 
place for a Swiss by-line, while the Goth- 
am’s “roof,” one of the most pleasant places 
in the summer time in all of New York City, 
rarely rates even a mention in the hotel’s 
elevators that it exists. Lately this affable 
retreat has been burnished a somewhat dif- 
ferent way by the addition of a beauty 
parlor which plies its trade during ‘the day. 


. 
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Instead of writing “Come To Rio,” you 
say “Rio isn’t such an expensive trip” and 
give the cost facts, not excluding passport 
difficulties. 

The basic idea is to locate a spot that 
many people will enjoy because of the 
scenic, service, food, sports, aesthetic, and 
relaxing values and then give the whole 
story. 

The Holiday idea is still in the trickle 
down stage. A few of the other magazines 
have caught on to the idea in one or two 
of their articles. Reader fan mail is telling 
the editors how right Ted Patrick was. But 
many will fold, and years will pass before 
folio after folio of Chamber of Commerce 
articles, published primarily because “we 


sold ’em a double truck* in color’ will 
diminish by even 50 per cent. 
The free lance writer must know the 


Ted Patrick editorial angle because it is 
the catalytic element in the field, because 
Holiday pays the highest rates, and. because 
it can be applied in varying degrees even 
to State tourist magazines. The, sudden 
death of Travel and Camera shows what 
happens, these days, when an editor ignores 
it completely. Practical free lance writers 
study the Patrick technique by taking one 


‘Hoiiday article and itemizing all the facts 


it gives; then breaking down an article in 
another travel magazine on the same sub- 
ject and comparing the two. 

Fortunately, for free lance writers, there 
are many fish in the sea, and our job is to 
know how to catch each one. Here’s the 
way I handled a lead for one of the travel 
magazines: 


Swimming first, then fishing. The oppor- 
tunities for deep sea fishing bring many 
repeaters to Santa Cruz, California. With 
rented gear, or their own, and bait furnished 
by the fishing companies, the ‘Vacation 
Sailor’ starts out in the early morning with a 
boatload of other eager fisherfolk anxious 
to catch anything that swims in the sea. 

Sea lions, cormorants and pelicans can 
be seen from the boats as well as many 
forms of marine life including the strangely 
beautiful ‘lantern-type’ jelly fish floating 
along beside the boat. For those who are 


* Two facing pages of advertising. 
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unhappy if the water is choppy, a water taxi 
rides back and forth — often passing young 
girls aquaplaning through the water like 
laughing dervishes. 

As the day wanes and the east grows 
dimmer, twilight is suggested by a cooler at- 
mosphere. Late arrivals head for the surf or 
lazily walk down the board walk that fronts 
the famous Casino. A stroll along the spec- 
tacular Cliff Drive out to the old light- 
house (filled with living history) is a chal- 
lenge to the ambitious visitor. Just loafing 
on the wharf watching the ever changing 
ocean dotted with the small boats of the sar- 
dine fleets (painted a virgin blue to insure 
favor) however makes for an unforgettable 
ending to a vacation that will impress itself 
on the memory long after the happy days 
are gone. 


I have quoted at length from this current 
article of mine, “City of Memories” (pub- 
lished in the handsome Pacific Pathways 
magazine) because it plays up a number of 
things that are wise to incorporate in an 
article of this kind. 


1. It gives the reader the desire to see 


this place. 

2. It suggests hobbies or diversions to 
fill vacation hours. 

3.° It suggests some of the unusual won- 
ders to be seen at certain places (i. e.— 
lantern-type jelly fish). This gives the 
reader the feeling he knows a little more 
than his neighbor about a new spot and 
that’s not an unhappy sensation. 

4. A bit of history is included in the 
article. In this particular quotation there 
is not so much but in the rest of the article 
I tried to point up considerable local his- 
tory. No one likes to read a string of his- 
torical dates marching along a page but 
they do like to read history when it is pre- 
sented in colorful word pictures. 


I limit my research and reading, for a 
certain time, to just one period and get en- 
tirely saturated in an era. Fiction, I find, 
is very helpful, too, in placing people in a 
certain period. 

Also, and I’m sorry there’s no other way 
to do it, I think you must go and see the 
places about which you’re going to write. 
Let me hasten to add this need not be far 
from your own rooftree. I’ve taken strect- 
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cars to get material for certain “hometown” 
articles. One, “Old Sacramento,” was com- 
prised of interesting stories about some of 
our historic buildings. When the layout in- 
cluded good pictures, it made an impres- 
sion on the editor of Westways Magazine 
and soon appeared in that wellknown book. 
All of my travel material has been gathered 
about places within one hundred and fifty 
miles of my home. Your Sunday ride, in 
your own car or by streetcar, may turn a 
near-forgotten monument into a national 
shrine. 


It may not be necessary, for you, per- 
sonally to visit each spot, as it is for me, 
but if you do, you'll find it gives you a 
chance to poke around odd buildings, to see 
homes, or harbors, and to visit with all the 
ancient “Grandfather Tin Thimbles” who 
do give you much in the way of colorful 
colloquisms. 


Each town has its own feeling and I 
think you must go there to absorb this 
quality . . . call it tempo, atmosphere or 
whatever you will. Your investigations of a 
place will give you something honest on 
which to build your future word pictures 
of it, 

My approach to an article I did on Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, was far different than 
that of the Santa Cruz story. Here I 
wanted to recapture the “lilac spray in a 
whisky bottle” feel of this Comstock mining 
town. I began by suggesting that others 
would like to see the place that once felt 
the tread of countless goldminers, as well as 
that of Mark Twain, General Grant, Dan 
De Quille, etc and then went on 
with: 

The town is coming to life with a lurch 
but there is a movement afoot among local 
business*men to keep Virginia City as it 

during the years of 
its roaring fame. The mustache cup and 


Ss ... al wee. . 


coal oil lamp atmosphere provide the charm 
of this strange town that perches on top 
of approximately 1,200 miles of subterranean 
tunnels and the city fathers intend to keep 
that charm. 


The material, then, dictates the presenta- 
tion. My article, “Living Ghost Town,” on 
Coloma, California, was almost all dialogue 
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between Captain John Sutter and Jim Mar- 
shall, the man who discovered gold here. 
The article read far more like a fiction story 
than a recounting of events that happened 
nearly one hundred years ago. 


There is another phase to writing travel 
stuff that does not impress itself on you, 
as the writer, until you have had a number 
of pieces published. That is the good feel- 
ing that comes from knowing you have 
made another person’s vacation more en- 
joyable. A neighbor said to me recently, 
“We’ve made other trips up Mount Diablo, 
before the one we took last Sunday, but 
after I read your article, Ethel, we drove 
up there again and this time we knew some- 
thing about the place. It was lots of fun.” 

You should (yes, again!) study the maga- 
zines to learn the policy and form required 
by each book. Some stress the sensational, 
some lean heavily on history, some want 
only a certain type of chatty reporting on 
the activities of different vacation resorts. 

And of course, best of all, you’ve taken 
the trip! You’ve seen the “lantern-fish” 

. and you’ve walked where Dan De 
Quille once walked, and you’ve stood on 
the “mountain of devil’s.” It’s a good life. 


Markets 

American Motorist—Penn. Ave. at 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., Walter 
W. Hubbard, Editor, Pay lc a word. 

The Buick Magazine—818 W. Hancock 
Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. Length 600 words 
maximum. Two or three pix with each ar- 
ticle. Address al] material to Mr. A. J. Cut- 
ting. 

The Desert Magazine—E] Centro, Califor- 
nia. Randall Henderson, Editor. A beauti- 
ful magazine, essentially of the southwest- 
ern area (mining and mineralogy, art, rec- 
reation, Indians) all written up in between 
1,800 and 3,000 words. Glossy prints. Query 
first. 

Everywhere—206 East 86th St., New York 
28, N. Y. Homer H. Shannon, Editor. Two 
cents a word and up, on acceptance, for 
articles not over 3000 words. Will buy after 
January 1. 

Ford Times—Ford Motor Co., 
Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


3000 


Irene 
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Cornell, Managing Editor. Articles 500 to 
800 words. Rates 10c a word. See a copy 
of this before sending in anything to Clar- 
ence H. Dykeman. 


Holiday—Curtis Publishing Co., Ledger 
Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Ted Patrick, 
Editor. 3,000 to 3,500. Use pix. Pay on ac- 
ceptance. 

People and Places—Frederick O. Schu- 
bert, Editor. We buy only pictorial se- 
quence personality sketches at this time 
from free lancers. Query first. 3333 North 
Racine Avenue, Chicago, III. 

W estways—2601 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Unusual western stories 
and very good pictures. 500 to 2,500 words. 

Trailways Magazine —35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. A story written for Miss 
Jane Shelby, Associate Editor, is a thing of 
pleasure. 1500 words. Places or things in- 
teresting to U. S. vacationer or traveler. 
Adventure historical or sports slant. Pix. 
$50 on acceptance. Locale covered should 
be on or near Trailways Bus Routes. 

Highway Traveler—2341 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Frank H. Otwell, editor. 
Unusual places and natural wonders. 

Pacific Pathways—1114 West 8th Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. A gorgeous job in full 
color on places in the west that will appeal 
to the eastern tourist. James A. Fraser is 
the editor. Factual, historical western copy. 
1000—1500 words at 5c a word. 


The Nevada Magazine—Clarence GC. 
Crossley is the editor of this one. Must be 
about Nevada in articles between 1,500 and 
3,000 words. P. O. Box 37, Minden, -Nev. 


National Geographic Magazine — 1156 
16th Street, N. W., Washington; D. C. This 
was probably the grand-daddy of all travel 
books. They will use articles to 7,500 words 
but shorter ones are accepted between 2,000 
and 3,000 words. These must interpret the 
place described through the customs, work, 
and play of the people who live there. 


Playtime—A new Canadian monthly. In 
the market for articles on travel and vaca- 
tions. Frank Lowe is Managing Editor. 825 
Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, Que., Can- 
ada. Length 200 to 2,500. Payment from 
3 cents up. 
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BUT IT HAPPENED TO MYRTLE - - - 


By SCOTT MEREDITH 


erally by a writer unknown to us, 

and we read it and determine that it 
is implausible. Some portion of the plot, 
or the entire plot, is so unlikely that no 
editor or reader would believe it: so we 
write a note to this effect, place this to- 
gether with the script in the stamped return 
envelope the writer has so thoughtfully pro- 
vided, and wash our hands of the affair. 

Or think we have, because this letter ar- 
rives three days later: 

“What I have to say will astonish you. 
You called my story implausible—but it ac- 
tually happened!!! It happened, exactly 
like in my story only with the names 
changed, to my cousin’s girl friend Myrtle, 
one day in the fall of 09. . . .” 

It’s obvious that the writer doesn’t know 
the facts of this writing life. Certainly it 
may have happened, but that doesn’t make 
it plausible. 

I read a newspaper story once about a 
man in Massachusetts who was very much 


\ STORY comes into the office, gen- 
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Casper Milquetoast — rejected for service 
during the war for nervousness; afraid of 
his own shadow. He was, and all his friends 
and relatives knew he was, the sort of man 
who lifted his trousers-fegs and leaped on a 
chair at the sight of a mouse, and who hid 
under the bed-clothes when he heard the 
noise of a burglar downstairs. 

One day this man entered a bank to cash 
a small check, and found himself confronted 
by two armed bandits who were holding up 
the place. Nothing had happened to change 
the man’s cowardly character—he knew no 
one in the bank, and therefore there was 
no one present he wanted to impress—and 
yet a strange thing occurred. To his own 
amazement—as he put it, unoriginally 
enough, “Something seemed to snap inside 
me”—he leaped forward, grabbed one ban- 
dit’s gun and beat him over the head with 
it, punched the other bandit in the stomach 
and knocked him down, and thus captured 
them both and averted the robbery. 

I won’t attempt to analyze the psycho- 
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logical aspects of this true occurrence, but 
the important thing about it is that it 
would be completely unacceptable as im- 
plausible if it turned up in fiction. It is 
unacceptable because it is not in keeping 
with the natural actions and reactions of the 
man’s character: because, in a phrase, it 
deals with individual rather than mass re- 
actions. 


In writing a story for the present-day 
mass-circulation magazine audience, or a 
book for the current market (which, be- 
cause of sky-high paper, printing and pro- 
duction costs, must sell enormously—usu- 
ally through subsidiary book-club or pocket- 
size editions—in order to make the pub- 
lisher any money), you must realize that 
you are not writing only for your next-door 
neighbor and the fellow.down the block and 
the man who runs the grocery store around 
the corner: your kind of people ; the people 
you know. Your story in a national maga- 
zine, pulp as well as slick, will reach and 
be judged by all types: the Wyoming cow- 
boy and the New York playboy, the Holly- 
wood actress and Michigan factory worker, 
the Connecticut millionaire and the New 
Mexico small-town barber. Because differ- 
ent kinds of people think differently and be- 
lieve differently about different things, you 
cannot hope to retain a story’s plausibility 
if. you use incredible incidents simply be- 
cause they have happened: your story must 
be built on the kind of things which would 
most usually happen to the kind of person 
in your story under that kind of circum- 
stance. 


You would not believe a fiction story 
about the coward—even though it did actu- 
ally happen once—because the avefage and 
usual person of that character would react 
right in character to a bank robbery: prob- 
ably by yelling or fainting. The manner in 
which the real-life coward reacted is as in- 
credible as the reverse might be: if a hard- 
ened city detective at a bank robbery were 
to scream shrilly and faint. 

This is not to say that you cannot use 
a plot in which your cowardly lead charac- 
ter eventually performs an act of heroism, 
or one in which the hard-eyed villain ends 
up as a coward. On the contrary, there 
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have been dozens of thoroughly plausible 
stories along these lines. The change, how- 
ever, must come for a strong and plausible 
reason: for example, the heroine sneers at 
the coward and causes him to force himself 
to be heroic, as a result of which he realizes 
it isn’t so hard being a non-coward after 
all; or the villain has a pathological fear of 
insects, established early in the story, and 
the hero locks him in a vermin-ridden cell 
in order to break hard shell. 
When you do this, you are not forcing your 
you are 
merely causing them to undergo a well-es- 
tablished and perfectly reasonable change 
in character, 


away his 


story people out of character: 


Let me make clear, too, that if you un- 
derstand the people in your story and aré 
completely positive about the way they 
would react under various stimuli and cir- 
cumstances, you are not forced to cling to 
stock characters of any kind. If you want 
to write a story which ends in a scene in 
which the hero turns on the lion which has 
escaped from the circus and kicks him 
calmly in the map, go ahead and do it: 
provided you have built up your hero as a 
fearless fellow who has grown up among 
lions and knows just how to handle them. 
It would certainl, strike a reader as odd if, 
for example, Bertie Wooster in the Jeeves 
stories by our client, P. G. Wodehouse, were 
to do this, for Bertie is a mild and retiring 
fellow incapable of physical courage of this 
kind; but there’s nothing incredible about 
Tarzan when he wrestles assorted 
Kings of the Jungle. 


with 


Incidentally, if you use odd facts or 
locales in your stories, make sure you back 
them up if you want your readers to believe 
you. Recently, for example, an editor re- 
turned for fix-up a story in which the locale 
was a deep South swamp which was eventu- 
ally set on fire. His point was that it 
would seem incredible to some of his readers 
that a body of water like a swamp could be 
set on fire. When the writer set up a howl 
of objection, stating that swamps were 
covered with deadwood and dry grass and 
he’d seen lots on them on fire, the editor 
patiently explained that he’d seen swamps 
on fire, too, but how in hell could his city 

















readers who had never even seen a swamp 
know this was possible? The author wrote 
in a passage mentioning the wood and fire 
possibilities, and all was well. 

Another example is the editor of a mid- 
west magazine who objected to a sequence 
in which a character, carrying several trav- 
eling-bags, “ran rapidly” through the doors 
to the trains at Pennsylvania Station in 
New York. “How did he get the doors open 
with his hands full of bags?” asked the 
editor. “He couldn’t just run rapidly 
through them; he’d have to stop, lay down 
” The 
editor was unaware, of course, of the fact 
that many New York railroad station doors 
operate on™an electric-eye principle, and 
open automatically as you walk toward 
them. It’s a minor point, but the kind 
which worries thoughtful readers, and tears 
their interest away important 
thread of the story. 


his bags, push the door open, etc. 


from the 


In a nutshell, then, watch your plausibil- 
ity, and don’t write editors telling what 
happened to Myrtle. If you do, I hesitate 
to describe the things which may happen 
to you. 


Syndicates Published MS Only 
Sir: 


International News Alliance, major European 
syndicate reaching papers throughout the British 
Empire and Europe, has established offices in New 
York at 47 West 56th Street, New York, 19 
This firm is interested in overseas rights to pub- 
lished material having strong international in- 
terest: general articles, interviews, as well as 
material by prominent personalities. Syndicat 
rights to books (non-fiction) also sought. Picture 
requirements include picture spreads of Look, 
Life calibre. Sensational stories exclusives, and 
a certain amount of outstanding comic strips 
and panels also considered. However, all mate- 
rial must be top-notch. Contributors are asked 
to arrange for foreign clearance and 
material should be submitted for consideration 
in tear-sheet form. This central agency handles 
material for the entire overseas area, is financially 
responsible, and prompt reports and statements 
will be issued through New York. All material 
handled on a 50-50 with better than 
average prices obtained for the subsidiary over- 
seas rights. Correspondence particularly invited 
from literary agents controlling suitable material. 


rights 


basis, 


International News Alliance, 
47 West 56th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Finger Exercises 


Some authors say they listen to an album 
of music records before they start their 


day’s stint. Others say they read before 
starting to write. 

The ‘musician goes over a few scales and 
finger exercises before he begins to prac- 
tice his concert pieces, and the writer, too, 
has a “scale and finger exercise” to limber 
him up for his day’s work, to get his fingers 
and mind “in the mood,” and here it is: 

Take a paragraph of any good writing 

several paragraphs if time and mood per- 

mit) by a good author, and use it as a pat- 
tern, analyse it, note what kind of sentences 
are used, what kind of phases and clauses. 
Write about another subject following the 
pattern of sentences, phases and clauses. 


Exam ple 


Conrad: “Heart of Darkness”: 

“A haze rested on the low shores that 
ran out to the sea in vanishing flatness. 
The air was dark above Gravesend, and 
farther back still seemed condensed into 
a mournful gloom, brooding motionless 
over the biggest, and the greatest, town 
on earth.” 


Exercise: 
“White clouds sdiled across the dark 
glen that lay beyond the road in moody 
greenness. The pool was clear down in 
the glen, but over by the road the pines 
stood tall in reproachful silence, watch- 
ing quietly over the smallest and the 
tiniest, pool of red. 
Perhaps 


but you’ve got your mind in the 


what you write won’t mean 
much, 
creative groove and can quickly start your 
day’s work. It is recommended not only to 
get the dull and listless .mind started, but 
to slow down the swift mind, harness and 
direct its energies into complete clauses, 
phrases and sentences. It is helpful in train- 
ing the mind to think ahead, not in words, 
but in complete sentences and paragraphs, 
it eliminates a lot of hazy writing which in 
turn results in the tedious task of rewriting. 
So don’t forget “the Writer’s Scale” to get 


you in the mood to write. 







































You Could Write a Book... 





By PAULINE BLOOM 


business? 

Publishers are understandably reti- 
cent in discussing this subject officially, but 
I did succeed in digging out some facts 
which I believe are not only interesting, but 
extremely vital to all writers. These facts 
did not come from any of the publishers 
covered in the survey which follows this 
article. 

One major studio is .reported to be shop- 
ping around for a publishing house which it 
wants to buy outright. Another major 
studio is said to have on its payroll two 
editors in a well-known publishing house. 

, “So what?” you may say. “Hollywood 
pays good money for what it gets doesn’t 
it?” 

It does. But the writer must be aware of 
what is going on, and whatever he decides 
to do he must do with his eyes open. If 
Hollywood should ever become a power be- 
hind the publishing throne, the writer 
would be seriously handicapped on two 
levels. 

On the commercial level, the publisher 
who claims to have an “in” with Hollywood 
will ask for a cut of the movie rights even 
if an agent placed them. Right now most 
of the better houses expect a commission on 
movie and other subsidiary rights only if 
they act as agent. This is a very vital point 
to bear in mind even if your book does not 
seem to have immediate movie possibilities. 
Henry Wagstaff Gribble’s “Johnny Belin- 
da” sold to Hollywood six years after publi- 
cation for $60,000.00. 

On the level of a writer’s integrity and 
development, it is even more important for 
him to be free of high-movie-pressure. A 
recent Gallup poll reveals that Americans 
become addicted to movies at about the 
age of 12, that their attendance becomes 
more and more frequent until they reach 
the age of 19, after which it begins to de- 
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cline. Movie goers of 35 or more seem to 
be so relatively few that their tastes are not 
the first consideration in movie fare served 
up by the Hollywood chefs. 

Gallup also reports that unfavorable re- 
views have no unfavorable effect whatso- 
ever on a picture’s box office success. Criti- 
cism of a film on moral grounds zooms the 
receipts upward. 

So what have we here? Hollywood is 
making movies mostly for this un-adult 
audience, and if it has any say in the pub- 
lication of books, Americans with a mental 
age of more than 14 or so will not only be 
kept out of the movies, but their reading 
too will be curtailed. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I love movies. 
I love them so much that I see even bad 


- ones. And I would dearly love to make a 


good Hollywood sale. I am also aware that 
there have been excellent movies made in 
Hollywood. But the influences which have 
produced the good adult films are not those 
which are now reaching out for control 
over the publication of books. 

So what is there to do about it? One 
thing is this: When you set out to write a 
book, write a book, the best book you know 
how. Don’t write a movie. 

One after another of the publishers I 
spoke to stressed the dangers a young writer 
faced if he tried to serve too many masters. 

I know. You read about some of the 
juicy successes, and you think, “Why not 
me?” Richard Sherman’s ‘‘The Bright 
Promise” received $50,000.00 for first maga- 
zine rights, (Good Housekeeping), and 
$295,000.00 for movie rights. This is to 
say nothing of the book royalties. And it 
is a book club natural. 

But Richard Sherman has been writing 
for a long, long time, and he knows what 
he is about. A writer sweating over his first 
book has enough threads to weave without 
worrying over the extra fancy twists and 
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“Payee, by acceptance hereof, transfers and assigns to maker all interest in the article or articles covered 
hereby including copyright privileges and renewal thereof." 


gimmicks admired by Hollywood. During 
the writing of the first book the conflicts 
should be in the lives of the writer’s char- 
acters, not in his own mind and heart. If 
he tries to please too many audiences, he is 
likely to miss all the chairs in this game of 
Going to Jerusalem, and find himself “It”, 
without a Hollywood contract, and without 
a publisher too. 


Because look. A house which publishes 
about 300 titles a year receives about 
5000 manscripts. According to my calcula- 
tions, this figures to about 6% bought. 
That’s tough enough without adding haz- 
ards. 


Why it is that the so-called historical 
and biographical novels should keep on 
breaking all records, no one knows. Escape 
to yesterday? Glamor? The fact that a 





reader may enjoy the “risque” sequences 
and at the same time salve his conscience 
with the assurance that he is really studying 
history? All these and probably other ele- 
ments enter into it. The fact remains that 
right now books in this category are still 
going strong. 

The war has created many new book 
readers. There was a time when cities like 
Atlanta and Dallas did not figure very 
largely in publishers’ computations as book- 
selling possibilities. Now they do, because 
more of the people living there have money 
to buy books. 

There was a time when large bookstores 
like the Doubleday chain, reported very few 
book sales to Negroes. Now there are more 
and more Negro bookbuyers, and what the 
future brings will depend very largely on 
the earning power of the average reader. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


CASS CANFIELD, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK S. MacGREGOR, President 
JOHN FISCHER, Editor-in-Chief 
S. M. BESSIE 

WILLIAM H. BRIGGS 
MARGUERITE HOYLE 
ELIZABETH LAWRENCE 


Editors 


EVAN THOMAS 
JOAN KAHN, Mystery Editor 
URSULA NORDSTROM, Juvenile Editor 


Harper’s is Harper's. When the Civil 
War started it had been in the publishing 
business for 44 years. 

The oakpanelled reception room and 
booklined conference rooms are in ¢he true 
Harper tradition. The office boys look like 
scholars, and probably are. 

Harper’s has published George Eliot, An- 
thony Trollope, Charles Dickens, Wilkie 
Collins, W. M. Thackeray, Thomas Hardy, 
George DuMaurier, Herman Melville, 
Henry James, Mark Twain, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, to name only a few highlights 
from the past. More recent Harper authors 
are Robert Benchley, Louis Bromfield, John 
Gunther, Fanny Hurst, Aldous Huxley, Eric 
Knight, Margaret Leech, Andre Maurois, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, J. B. Priestley, 
Genevieve Taggard, James Thurber, Glen- 
way Wescott, Thornton Wilder, Richard 
Wright, Hannah Lees, Betty Smith, Thomas 
Wolfe, and many others. 

Since 1923, Harper’s has sponsored the 
“Harper Prize Novel Contest.” Three of the 
novels which won the Harper prize have 
also wort the Pulitzer prize. The 1946 
award went to Jo Sinclair’s Wasteland. 

It also sponsors the “Eugene F. Saxton 
Memorial Trust,” which awards fellowships 
to creative writers for the purpose of de- 
veloping definitely planned writing projects. 

The appointment of John Fischer as the 
new editor-in-chief of the Trade Depart- 
ment would underline in many 
people’s minds, the association of Harper’s 
with deep erudition and high literary values. 
Mr. Fischer is a Rhodes Scholar, an expert 
on national and international affairs, and 
author of “Why They Behave Like Rus- 
sians,” and other similar books. He is tall 
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and thin and thoughtful looking. But his 
thought processes are not devoted exclu- 
sively to world problems. 

He is looking for good books in almost 
every category. “Give me a good Western,” 
he said, “and we'll publish it, or a good 
mystery, or adventure, or—anything at all, 
as long as it’s a good thing of its kind. 
While we want to keep up our reputation in 
the non-fiction field, we are looking | for 
good fiction too, especially by new writers.” 

Harper’s puts out about 100 titles a 
year, approximately half of which are 
fiction. \ 

Miss Dorothy Fisk is the contract expert 
here, and she knows her subject thoroughly. 
On book clubs, anthologies, etc., there is a 
50-50 split between author and publisher. 
When the firm handles subsidiary rights 
such as movie, radio, dramatic, television, 
etc., they ask for 25%. Miss Fisk believes a 
house like Harper’s earns this cut because 
it is so well organized to make the most 
effective used of these subsidiary rights. 

Copyright is usually in the name of the 
author. There is a rising royalty rate, but 
it varies. Advances vary too, depending on 
many circumstances, including the needs of 
the author. 





SIMON & SCHUSTER, INC. 
1230 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 


HENRY W. SIMON, President 

M. LINCOLN SCHUSTER, Chairman of the 
Board 

JACK GOODMAN, Vice President in Charge of 
Editorial Department 


Simon @ Schuster, Inc. puts out from 50 
to 60 books a year, and they do all right, 
especially this year. Two of their authors 
have been leading the best selling lists all 
over the country—Laura Z. Hobson with 
Gentleman’s Agreement, Number 1 on the 
fiction lists, and Joshua Liebman with Peace 
of Mind, Number 1 on the non-fiction 
lists. 

Mr. M. Lincoln Schuster is a kind-faced 
man with an abstracted air and that dis- 
tinctive scholarly, stoop to the shoulders 
which comes from many years of bending 
over books. He cautioned writers against 
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writing with one eye on Hollywood and 
another on the book clubs. 

“A writer has to put the best of himself 
into each book or he will not grow, and 
growth is the most important thing in the 
world to a writer.” 

Simon & Schuster has an open door 
policy toward young writers, but they must 
show potentialities for development. 

After speaking to Mr. Schuster, I was 
shown into the office of Jack Goodman, 
Vice President in charge of the Editorial 
Department, a slight man of great vitality. 
With him were Henry Simon, the President, 
and a writer who had just come in from 
Hollywood. 

Mr. Simon is very tall and very genial. 
His eyes continued to twinkle as he said, 
“Contracts? We take as much as we can 
get.” 

Mr. Goodman amplified this point. “You 
see when we agree to publish an author’s 
book, we consider that we are going into 
partnership with him.” 


“You mean as to the proceeds of the 


actual publication of the book,” I suggested. 

“Why, no. I mean as to the profits result- 
ing from the subsidiary rights too.” 

As my left eyebrow began to reach for 
my upsweep, he quickly amended. “Of 
course if it’s a best selling writer, we'll make 
concessions. Or even with an unknown 
quantity, if it’s a book we really want to 
put out, and the author remains adamant, 
we'll make concessions. Each contract is a 
matter of separate negotiatiébn. But we 
start with that premise, that we are part- 
ners with the author, and we want a share 
of everything.” 

“Why?” I asked 

“Because we get it—sometimes.” 

“You wouldn’t get it from me,” said the 
writer from Hollywood. 

One of the younger editors here is Maria 
Leiper who has that tall, lean New York 
look. Her hobby is mountain climbing and 
during the season she’s off to New England 
every week end. Miss Leiper has been most 
helpful to new writers whose books require 
revision and her editorial patience and 
friendliness is one of the amenities of the 
publishing business; a phrase first used by 
her boss years ago. S&S have been a syno- 





nyn for an aggressive sales spirit in book 
selling. They have turned the most un- 
likely books into 500 a week sellers, What 
they buy they move. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
14 West 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
KEN McKORMICK, Editor-in-Chief 
WALTER I. BRADBURY, Managing Editor 
MARGARET LESSER, Juvenile Editor 
ISABELLE TAYLOR, Mystery Editor 

Doubleday’s has long been casting covet- 
ous eyes at the space occupied by some of its 
neighbors in the Radio City skyscraper. As 
a matter of fact it has already bespoken a 
good hunk of this additional space, but 
until some of the other tenants on the floor 
move out, it must watch its elbows. , 

Mr. Walter Bradbury, the Managing 
Editor, is a pleasant, good-looking man 
with a vast knowledge of publishing and all 
its ramifications. 

This is the house which produces the 
really astronomical sales figures, Writers 
like Fhomas Costain, Kenneth Roberts, 
Daphne du Maurier, and other book club 
darlings, deal only with round figures— 
millions. The book clubs choose many 
books put out by other houses too, but be- 
cause the Doubleday list is such a large one, 
(about 275 in 1946), and because Double- 
day seems to attract the writers who are 
particularly skillful with the book club 
type of book, the figures continue to zoom, 

However, this is not the only kind of book 
this house puts out. Other, Doubleday 
writers are W. Somerset Maugham, Irving 
Stone, Ilka Chase, John Jennings, Phil 
Stong, Vicki Baum, H. Allen Smith, etc. 
Any book of fiction or non-fiction which 
is good on its own level will receive serious 
consideration here. The Doubleday trade 
book department publishes no text or tech- 
nical books, but its affiliate, Blakiston, has 
an outstanding medical and scientific line. 

In honor of its fiftieth anniversary this 
year, Doubleday’s is re-issuing several. fine 
books which have long been out of print— 
“The Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” by T. E. 
Lawrence, “The Story of My Life,” by 
Helen Keller, (originally published in 
1903), “The Octopus,” by Frank Norris, 
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“Victory,” by Joseph Conrad, and others. 

“We have good promotion and advertis- 
ing departments,” said Mr. Bradbury, “but 
they cannot sell a bad book. They can only 
increase the sales of a good one. If we 
have a great deal of faith in a book as a 
potential seller, we will advertise it exten- 
sively before publication. But if it is an 
unknown quantity, we have to see what the 
reviewers say, and how the advance orders 
come in. Usually, we set aside about 10% 
of the income from advance sales.” 

They try to report within three weeks 
even on a so-called “unsolicited manuscript.” 
In the case of non-fiction, they would con- 
sider making a decision on the basis of an 
outline, and two or three chapters. But if 
the book is a novel, they like to’ see all of 
it, particularly in the case of a new writer. 

Copyright is in the name of the author, 
except in a few rare cases. For example, 
Stetson Kennedy’s “Southern Exposure,” 
was copyrighted in the name of the firm for 
obvious reasons. Advances start at $500.00, 
and the firm uses what it believes to be a 
“standard” contract. 

They sometimes ask for portions of sub- 
sidiary rights, but circumstances vary. They 
do not always get them. Sometimes in the 
course of the negotiations it is agreed that 
the publisher will get a certain percentage 
of some of these rights, but that this money 
is to be used for increasing the advertising 
budget. As to foreign rights, etc., they ask 
for a cut only if they themselves handle 
the placing of them. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC. 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
BLANCHE W. KNOPF 
HERBERT WEINSTOCK, Executive Editor 


The Knopf reception room is bright with 
color. After you have given your name to 
the telephone operator, you look around 
again and see the walls are papered with 
Knopf book-jackets. This decorating idea 
is an effective one. 


The Knopf books are beautiful books. 
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They are often books of literary distinction 
too, or of sound scholarship, or of other 
special value or interest. This is a discrimi- 
nating list with a leaning toward non-fiction 
—history, biography, philosophy, politics, 
economics, travel, psychology, etc., etc. 

Mr. Herbert Weinstock, the Executive 
Editor, is the firm’s expert on music, and 
this subject is something of a specialty here. 
He is a tall man with contemplative eyes 
behind his glasses, and, though he ‘talks 
about practical issues in a most practical 
way, you know the book he holds in his 
hand means more to him than the profit 
it earns for the house. 


About half of the books are contracted 
for in advance, but this firm has put out 
seven first novels this year, and six are 
already contracted for on next year’s list. 

Mr. Weinstock gave me a copy of the 
Knopf contract, which is something to see 
—five solid pages of small print, each page 
about twice the size of a manuscript sheet. 

Of course the most important aspects of 
the contract, since they are subject to nego- 
tiation, do not appear in the printed form 
except as a blank space to be filled in. 
However, one very important point for 
writers to consider is the fact that royalty 
here is computed not on the retail, but on 
the wholesale price of the book. If the 
royalty rate is proportionately higher, the 
writer does not lose, but the calculations 
are more complicated, and comparison 
with other publishers is a little more diffi- 
cult. This is the first house I have inter- 
viewed which computes royalty on the 
wholesale price. 

They will copyright in the name of the 
author on request, and first serial rights be- 
long, of course, to the author. They expect 
10% or 15% of the movie, radio, tele- 
vision, etc. rights if they handle them, 
otherwise not, and 50% of any book club, 
digest, condensation, syndication, and trans- 
lation rights. They also ask for a percentage 
of any cheap reprint edition, the amount of 
which is subject to negotiations. 














HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


DONALD BRACE, President 
ROBERT GIROUX, Executive Editor 


LAMBERT DAVIS ) 
DORIS SCHNEIDER Editors 
JOHN NEWSON 


MARGARET McELDERRY, Juvenile Editor 


Harcourt Brace has a reputation for the 
enduring quality of its books—they keep 
on selling. 


To maintain such a record takes extra- 
ordinary editorial insight. In the past it was 
provided by men like Joel E. Spingarn, 
Walter Lippman, Van Wyck Brooks, Frank 
Morley, and Harrison Smith, all of whom 
at one time or another were on the editorial 
staff here. The present editorial board is no 
less perceptive. 


Mr. Robert Giroux, the Executive Editor, 
is only 33 years old, but in college, (Col- 
umbia), he was Phi Beta Kappa, in the 
Navy he entered as a Lieutenant and came 
out a Lieutenant-Commander, at Harcourt 
Brace he soon became Executive Editor. 
He is a man of many interests, the major 
ones of which are frequently reflected in 
this firm’s book lists. 


One is movie-making: Harcourt Brace 
publishes books by Eisenstein, Lewis Jacobs, 
John Grierson, Leo Rosten, and others on 
the Hollywood scene. Another, music, is 
evidenced by the Miniature Score Series, 
the Leisure Hour Series, the Master Music 
Series, as well as by Theodore M. Fin- 
ney’s History of Music, Hearing Music, 
and Ross Finney’s The Game of Harmony, 
Frederick C. Ramsey’s Jazzmen, etc. 


Semantics, another of Mr. Giroux’s en- 
thusiasms, is covered by the leading modern 
books on this subject, including Stuart 
Chase’s The Tyranny of Words, and Haya- 
kawa’s Language in Action. The Negro 
question is represented by books like Black 
Metropolis by Cayton and Drake, Negro 
Labor by Robert C. Weaver, Color and 
Democracy and Dusk of Dawn by W. E. 
Burghardt, and others. 


Two of the Pulitzer prize winners this 
year are Harcourt Brace authors—Robert 
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Lowell who received the poetry award, for 
Lord Weary’s Castle, and Robert Penn 
Warren who won the fiction award for All 
the King’s Men. 


The Harcourt Brace lists are bright with 
distinguished literary names — Virginia 
Woolf, Lytton Strachey, E. M. Forster, Carl 
Sandburg, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Lewis 
Mumford, T. S. Eliot, E. E. Cummings, 
Ellen Glasgow, W. L. White, Henrietta 
Buckmaster, Ralph Ingersoll, Archibald 
MacLeish, Christopher Morley, William 
Saroyan, Dorothy L. Sayers, Jean Stafford, 
Jan Struther, James Thurber, Louis Unter- 
meyer, Jessamyn West, Mildred Walker, 
Eudora Welty, and many others. 


Mr. Giroux’s chief interest is in the whole 
writing career of an author, and in his ap- 
praisal of a book the writer’s potentialities 
as far as future books are concerned, are 
taken into serious consideration. A long- 
term evaluation like this pays off. Jean 
Stafford’s first novel, Boston Adventure, 
sold a quarter of a million copies. Her 
second, Mountain Lion, will undoubtedly 
make this record look like a modest 
achievement, and she is already at work on 
her third. 


The Harcourt Brace Spring List con- 
tained six first novels. 


On the question of contracts, Mr. Giroux 
preferred to talk in the most general terms, 
relying on the fact that his house has a 
good reputation for fairness. Royalties be- 
gin at 10% of retail price, and go up to 
15% on an increasing scale. Advances, 
subsidiary rights, etc., he said, were deter- 
mined individually in each case, depend- 
ing on the circumstances. 


CREATIVE AGE PRESS 
11 E. 44th Street 
New York, N.Y. ~ 
HAROLD D. VURSELL, Vice President. 


This house puts out no juveniles, no 
mysteries, no text books. Among its 20 
titles or so a year, the preponderance is 
usually toward non-fiction — travel, biog- 
raphy, politics, economics, philosophy. The 
fiction too must have something distinctive 











about it. They are not interested in the 
usual “‘slick” novel. 

Among recent Creative Age bcoks are 
The Sling and The Arrow by Stuart Eng- 
strand, The Doctor Has a Baby by Evelyn 
Barkins, The Story of Jesus in the World’s 
Literature, a 300,000 word anthology edited 
by Edward Wagenknecht, which was a se- 
lection of the Religious Book Club. 

Mr. Harold D. Vursell, Vice President 
and Editor-in-Chief, is a tall scholarly man 
who knows literature and who will not com- 
promise quality for expediency. He believes 
many writers do not make the most of their 
ability through lack of discipline. A manu- 
script submitted to a publisher should be in 
the best possible shape, from both the 
physical and the literary point of view. It 
should represent the writer’s best efforts. 
Good, legible typing, spelling, punctuation, 
etc, are pretty elementary stuff, but too 
many scripts still come in with these handi- 
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"Chuck, I'd like you to meet my agent!" 


caps. From a literary standpoint too, there 
is too much evidence of sloppy thinking 
and haphazard craftsmanship. ' 

“Don’t keep your eye on the market too 
much,” he advises. “Be clear in your own 
mind as to what you want to say, and then 
say it as forcefully and as artistically as you 
can.” 

Copyright may be taken out in the name 
of the author on request. Where the cir- 
cumstances warrant it, advances are offered 
on the signing of the contract and on pub- 
lication. Sometimes monthly payments are 
arranged in order to permit the author to 
work on a book that seems promising. 

But Mr. Vursell preferred not to make 
any detailed statement on the subject of 
contracts. Royalties start at 10% for the 
first 2500, and are then increased, but as to 
when and how much—it all depends. The 


question of subsidiary rights too is worked 


out on the basis of existing circumstances , 


in each case. 
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The Why of a Plot 


By JIM HANYEN 





Associate Editor, Outdoors 


CCASIONALLY, some stricken giant 

among us will struggle to his knees, 

glance sadly about him and weep 
that modern writing has prostituted the 
Plot. He’ll say that readers are now fed on 
expanded anecdotes, profiles and, worst of 
all, thin character sketches. The Plot, he 
will say, has been done in by editors. 

The beginning writer, including the 
writer who is still beginning after 15 years 
of effort, may have arrived at the same 
conclusion. There’s nothing like a few hun- 
dred rejection slips to convince a writer 
that the editor is all wet. Where plots are 
concerned, the writer is sure that editors 
no longer want to feed their audiences meat 
but have turned to frills and froth, light 
reading for warm summer nights. 

That’s false deduction, of course, for 
there must always be a plot—a vehicle to 
carry slick as well as pulp writing. It’s the 
thread that sustains reader interest, the 
steak upon which the sauce is spread and 
it’s in every story that appears on the news- 
stands. 

There has been a change, no doubt about 
it. The accent now is on characterization 
and a new formula has developed. But the 
link between the old and the new in writing 
is there, indelibly and for all time, and 
without it there can be no story. No one 
has yet discovered a way to bypass motiva- 
tion, the why of a plot. 

Motivation, I think, is the key to the 
modern character story. Jane Brown re- 
turns to her estranged husband in the slick 
yarn because she’s a patient and wise crea- 
ture, and her husband is a medium-fair Joe, 
at worst. Jane doesn’t traipse back across 
the threshold just for literary convenience, 
so that some harried author can sigh with 
relief, close his typewriter and go to bed. 


The trick is to make her return logical and 
uncontrived. 

Under any formula, old or new, there was 
and is, motivation. Readers have always 
demanded logical people who react to a 
given situation as their characters demand 
that they should. The hero of yesterday’s 
thriller didn’t emerge as a gold-plated vil- 
lain unless his characterization pointed to 
it somewhere along the line. 

“So . . . we’ve always had motivation,” 
you say. What’s all the fuss about, then?” 

The degree of character importance and 
the deftness of portrayal mark today’s story. 
It’s the difference of finer delineation, lessf 
bang-bang and more drawing room, less 
coincidence and more character-engineered 
situations. 

Even the adventure and outdoor field, 
where the meaty plot is still respected, has 
felt arty stirrings in varying degrees. There’s 
some trend in our field of stories wherein 
the outdoor action has to share the spot- 
light with a motivated plot. In adventure 
yarns (to a lesser degree in the pulps), mo- 
tivation through characterization has long 
been present. 

Many writers still disagree violently with 
the new formula. Not long ago, after ar 
article of mine appeared in Wrirer’s Dr- 
GEST, I received a letter from a reader in 
the south. He began, pleasantly enough, by 
complimenting me on my “slick style” of 
writing. He shortly bethought himself, 
though,:and after he’d mentioned that he’d 
been writing for 25 years — without much 
success, I gathered—he began to flay edi- 
tors in general for miscounting the public 
pulse. We published too many clever little 
lies, he said, rather than the good old meaty 
stuff that yeaders wanted. Outdoors, it 
seemed, had failed too for we had rejectegl 
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a couple of “perfectly good” pieces he had 
submitted. By page four, he had grown 
pretty excited; he assured me that I was a 
brainless damned fool, as bad as any of the 
rest. (I won’t argue the latter, for my 
thinking powers have long been an avoided 
subject around our office.) 

However, there’s a moral to this crank 
letter. Many striving writers who are not 
cranks still bombard editors with corny 
formula stuff that’s short on art and heavy 
on contrivance. They miss the why formula. 

For a positive illustration, here’s a ,plot 
structure that I’ve seen many times. We’ve 
bought hunting and fishing stories based on 
it and many an adventure yarn has used 
it for a vehicle. This one incorporates ac- 
tion, plot and a strong why factor and it’s 
an answer for the plotty writer who wants 
to retain meat in his stuff, yet meet the de- 
mands that editors make for stronger mo- 
tivation. 

We'll adapt the plot to an adventure story 
this time and we'll have three central 

_ figures, all bank robbers. That should put 
*us on solid ground immediately, for every- 
body’s tried one of these at some time or 
another. We’ll start by examining these 
characters. carefully, for we know that we 
must see .our people clearly before we can 
write of them. Characters, we’ve said, con- 
trol the story; they must not move as pup- 
pets through a previously thought-out plot. 

Character “A” is the leader of the out- 
laws. Let’s make him an idealist, a quiet, 
scholarly type to whom the evasion of cap- 
ture is a challenge. He’s honest with his 
associates and he has their complete confi- 
dence. He’s squeamish about killing or 
bloodshed and he demands that all the jobs 
the gang undertakes be kept clean. Pause 
. .. we don’t want to picture him as a minor 
god, though, for after all crime does not 
pay. We only want him to be strong enough 
to emerge finally as the protagonist of an 
antagonist group. 

Character “B” is a somewhat less sym- 
pathetic person. He’s not troubled with 
ideals; crime is his business strictly, not his 
pleasure. He’s cold and calculating, and 
even though he’s not a killer in the begin- 
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ning, we can see readily enough that blood 
wouldn’t stop him. 

Character “C” is a third type. He’s not 
idealistic, as “A” is, nor is he a schemer 
like “B.” He’s a bluff character, a guy who 
moves decisively and fast, who takes noth- 
ing for granted, who, you feel, will also kill 
without compunction. 

We'll visualize them physically and we'll 
mark each clearly different from the others, 
so as not to confuse the reader. “A” is a 
medium-built, undistinguished-looking per- 
son who could pass as a college professor or 
a salesman. “B” is a wiry little sharp-fea- 
tured guy, like the predator we want him to 
be. “C” will be big and rangy, the strong 
man of the group. 

Now to assemble a vehicle. A year be- 
fore, the trio had pulled off a bank job, 
in the course of which “A” was forced to 
kill a teller. This affects him violently, for 
we’ve showed that he has no killer-instinct. 
The three get away and “A,” badly shaken, 
decides that they must lay low for a year, 
until the money has cooled and the mur- 
der is out of the headlines. His plan calls 
for a meeting at a designated spot a year 
later, when the loot will be split. 

But a year’s a long time, and our two 
friends “B” and “C” develop itchy trigger 
fingers as they operate individually and 
away from the guidance of “A.” They be- 
come notorious killers, wanted in half a 
dozen states for murder. “A” meanwhile 
has dropped out of sight. We wonder what 
he thinks of the killings his old gang is 
pulling 

We'll open the yarn (properly enough, in 
the middle of the story) on the night of the 
rendezvous, with “B” on hand and we’ll see 
the action through his eyes. “C” joins “B” 
shortly and they wait beyond the appointed 
hour for “A” to put in an appearance. 
Then, being what they are, though unsus- 
pecting as yet of any treachery by “A,” they 
fall to regarding each other with distrust. 
Each thinks that the other has knocked off 
“A” in the intervening year, made off with 
the loot and has kept this rendezvous only 
to take care of the remaining member of 
the party. When this suspense hits a pretty 
high pitch, we inject another thought: 
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“Well, have YOU ever tried to write an interesting opening sentence?" 


Maybe “A” isn’t the sterling buddy he’s sup- 
posed to be. Maybe he’s faded out with the 
dough. . . . (This gives us another com- 
plication and, more important, a chance to 
characterize some more.) 

Will “A” come, or won’t he? Dammit, 
he’s gotta, because we’ve said he’s that kind 
of a guy. So he does show up, but we can’t 
quit there and still have a story. It’s in 
why he comes that the story lies. 

It develops that “A” had been in jail; he 
turned himself in quietly because his con- 
science had been onto him for having killed 
the teller. And he’s brought a posse with 
him to collect the others because he’s sick- 
ened by their killings. 

All through the -yarn, we’ve pointed a 
finger at this side of “‘A”s character. The 
denouement may come as a surprise to read- 
ers, but certainly not as an impossible 





shock; it could have happened, because 
that’s the kind of a character “A” was. 

Yes . . . this one has been done and 
with many variations. It’s action and 
drama with a minimum of bang-bang and 
without the chase. Very briefly, the formula 
is something like this: Let the reader see 
the course of the plot, let the obvious hap- 
pen, then provide the punch with the why 
factor through characterization. 

Editors and readers are less than a little 
interested in the mechanically-contrived 
plot. Events should not occur through co- 
incidence, but by character-sequence. The 
successful plot of today may be likened to 
the fine touch of an artist upon a canvas, 
rather than the serviceable coat of paint 
upon the sturdy structure of a barn. The 
accent is on craft and there’s more here 
than meets the eye. 

















NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


FFICES in New York City may not 

guarantee success to a magazine, but 

editors find writers, artists, photog- 
raphers, and agents congregated here. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, one of 
the important publishers of the Middle 
West, has maintained contact offices ¢in 
New York for some time. (They are in the 
Empire State Building now.) But for some 
of its ventures, an editorial set-up in New 
York seemed more efficient. 

The new quarterly, Photography, is the 
first of the Ziff-Davis magazines to install 
its regular editorial office here. Plastics will 
follow shortly, and the book department. 
The Chicago office will continue to take 
care of the printing and mailing angles of 
these, as well as all work on the other Ziff- 
Davis slicks and the six pulps. 

Photography has been laid out, from the 
first, on lines which will be adapted to a 
monthly just as soon as paper and printing 
inventories are suitable. It will be a com- 
panion book to Popular Photography. But 
its approach to the subject of picture- 
making will be quite different. While the 
older magazine deals largely in how-to-do-it 
pieces for the inexperienced photographer 
and spoon-feeds him with technique, the 
new magazine is planned for the photog- 
grapher who knows all the rudiments and 
is interested in more advanced phases. 

Photography will survey the best in 
photographs and photography. It will 
show how things are done by experts— 
either photographers or photographic -tech- 
nicians. The treatment will be more dis- 
coursive, with much pictorial explanation. 
The technical points will be reduced to the 
layman’s interests, understanding, and con- 
ceptions. The Life-Fortune approach per- 
haps expresses, this most clearly. It may be 
going after the market USCamera had 
when it was selling for fifty cents a copy. 

The first issue is due on the stands August 
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22nd. It is a good example of the editorial 
slant for which the editors,are striving. So 
study this carefully, if the photography 
market is your goal. Note the presentation 
of the technical articles. There are some 
biographical articles—the editors are inter- 
ested in more. 

Although much material! will be assigned, 
the free-lance who gets the pulse of the 
magazine will be welcome too. The editors 
do say that sending in articles cold is 
usually a waste of time. Query first. Ave- 
rage lengths of articles are 2,000 to 3,000 
words. They may be with or without illus- 
trations. Rates depend on how complete 
the material is, but are promised as “the 
best in the photographic field. $20 is the 
minimum paid for black and whites used 
in the Camera Work Section. 

Queries about articles should be ad- 
dressed to Norman C. Lipton, managing 
editor. (He was with Fawcett’s Good 
Photography before the war, and Me- 
chanics Illustrated afterwards.) Pictures, 
including both color and black-and-white, 
should go to Miss Jacqueline Judge, picture 
editor. The address: Photography, 350 
Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 1. Price 35c. 

Bruce Downes, who was formerly Eastern 
editor of Popular Photography, is now 
editor of Photography. (Downes went from 
a Brooklyn newspaper job to magazine 
work. ) 

The néw quarterly has an editorial board 
consisting of five of the best known men in 
the field. These include Dr. M. F. Agha, 
who was art director many years for Conde 
Nast; Anton Bruehl; Joe Costa, dean of 
American Press Photographers; Eliot Eliso- 
fon; and Yousof Karsh, the Canadian Por- 
traitist. 


N the pulp fiction field, the Thrilling 
Group is adding another title—a West- 
ern. This is called Giant Western, a quar- 
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terly. The first issue is to. be dated Novem- 
ber, but is due out on the newsstands very 
soon—about mid-September. This is an- 
other big, fat magazine — 196 pages of 
Western stories and fact material. 

Book-length novels featured in Giant 
Western may run as much as 75,000 words 
in length. Novelets have a wide range— 
anything from 10,000 to 30,000 words. 
Shorts run any length you like. And articles 
and Western fact stuff vary between 1,000 
and 3,000 words. Payment begins at a 
cent and a half for this book. Reports are 
prompt, and checks are right on acceptance. 
Leo Margulies is editorial director of the 
group. Address: 10 East 40th Street, N.Y. 
16. 

An interesting development in recent 
years is the magazine distributed through 
schools and edited to make education more 
interesting and attractive to various ages of 
children. The Eton Publishing Company 
started Young America for boys and girls 
of the junior high school level — about 
eleven to fifteen years of age. This is dis- 
tributed weekly, during the school periods. 

Articles are all staff-work. But fiction is 
an open market once again. Stories run 
just about 1,000 words each. Subject mat- 
ter must be wholesome. Present day ad- 
ventures are the best choice, though oc- 
casional historical backgrounds are bought. 
The important thing is that the story 
appeal to this age-group. It is best to in- 
clude both boy and girl characters so that 
any young person would find the story in- 
teresting. Payment is $25, on acceptance. 
Miss Mary Hoctor is fiction editor, and 
manuscripts should be addressed to her, 
at 32 East 57th Street, N.Y. 22. 

This same company is starting two new 
publications this fall. These are supple- 
mentary readers intended to arouse interest 
in reading and give further practice. 

Young American Junior Reader is for the 
primary grades, and offers no outside 
market. 

Young America Reader, on the other 
hand, does have an open market now. It is 
intended for children in the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades. What is needed is short 
fiction in length-units of 300 words. Stories 
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of 900 words (three parts) go best. But 
two-parters of 600 words will do. A simple 
300-word tale is a possibility also. Payment 
is on acceptance, at $25 for the most 
wanted length of 900 words. Address 
manuscripts to the editor, Nancy Larrick, 
Young America Reader, 32 East 57th 
Street, N.Y. 22. 

These short stories are not so easy as 
they may sound to the inexperienced writer. 
A knowledge of the juvenile field is essen- 
tial, with special knowledge of the various 
age-groups. 

There is another publication put out by 
Eton Publishing Company: ‘Young America 
Teacher. This is being changed to digest 
size now, 64 pages. It is published eight 
times during the school year. The chief 
need right now is biographical articles about 
outstanding teachers and their activities. 
These may be personalities anywhere 
through the ranks right up to high school. 
(Readers’ Digest’s Unforgettable Charac- 
ter series gives the best clue to the treat- 
ment.) About 1,200 words is the maximum 
length. Payment is by arrangement, prob- 
ably $25 for the maximum length, depend- 
ing on subject as well as length. Address 
material to Miss Maxine Phillips, editor, at 
32 East 57th Street, N.Y. 22. 

There are a number of new titles in spe- 
cialized and professional fields where the 
free-lance writer is welcome only if he has 
definite and provable knowledge. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company is 
adding several such magazines to its already 
outstanding and notable list of publications. 
Aviation Week made its bow recently. This 
title incorporates two of the firm’s older 
titles: the monthly Aviation and the weekly 
Aviation News. 

Nucleonics is due out in September. This 
McGraw-Hill monthly will be devoted to 
the peaceful uses of nuclear science. It is 
a technical journal, for research physicists 
and engineers on atomic energy. It will 
have 80 pages, small size, and carry no 
advertising. 

In October, Operating Engineer is due. 
This is a monthly, starting out with a cir- 
culation of 20,000. It is an outgrowth of 
a section by that seme name in Power. 











































These McGraw-Hill publications are 
housed editorially at*330 West 42nd Street, 
N.Y. 18. And there are said to be others in 
the planning stage. 

Modern Knitting may be a market some 
day for short material. But right now it is 
a well printed manual on the very popular 
art of knitting, with no outside contribu- 
tions. Mrs. Gizi Alton is editor of this 80- 
page quarterly. The first issue is due August 
25th. The editorial address: 247 Park 
Avenue, N.Y. 17. 


"THERE have been a number of different 
names used for the pulps put out by 
Martin Goodman, including Red Circle. 
But now I am told that the correct name 
by which they should go is Magazine Man- 
agement Company. Under this name are 
to be included both the pulps, of which 
Robert Erisman is editorial director, and 
the comics, on which Stan Lee holds a 
similar position. These magazines are all 
housed in the offices in the Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 1. 

Some of the new pulp titles are now 
available. (Requirements were given in the 
Market Letter for June.) Western Short 
Stories is a quarterly, and uses ten shorts in 
that field. Lengths run from 2,000 to 10,000 
words. Complete Western Book Magazine 
(bi-monthly) and Western Novels and 
Short Stories (bi-Monthly) are the other 
Western pulps of the house, and already 
in circulation. 

In the sports field, the three established 
pulps are now quarterlies. These include 
Best Sports, Complete Sports, and Sports 
Action. A new title added to this group is 
Real Sports. It is also a quarterly. All four 
use about the same type of material, with 
sports limited to the major ones of news- 
paper headlines. Lengths run anywhere 
from a short-short up to 20,000 words. 

All Baseball Stories and All Football 
Stories are collections of fiction within a 
single sport as titles indicate. There is no 
market on these now, current issues being 
already made up. The future of each has 
not been decided. Robert O. Erisman is 
editorial director of all the pulps just above. 
Address him at Magazine Management 
Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 1. 
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The picture magazine, Peek, has been re- 
vived by its publisher, William Cotton, but 
on an irregular basis for the present. No 
outside market. May C. Kelley is editing, 
harking back to her six years’ editorial ex- 
perience on the old Judge. Address: 295 
Madison Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Pageant is in the news again. Vernon 
Pope and all the headline editorial staff 
are out of the picture. However, the pub- 
lisher, Alex Hillman, plans to continue the 
pocket-format magazine as a bi-monthly for 
the time being. Hugh Layne is editing. He 
tells me that he will buy little of anything 
until the first of the year, as he has consider- 
able inventory on hand due to the jump 
from a monthly. Address: 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N.Y. 17. 

The troubles of Pageant spotlight the 
difficulties of other new magazines. The 
manner in which Pageant was conceived, 
good paper, four color art, black and white 
photographs, and 180 pages made it neces- 
sary to print 600,000 copies in order to print 
the magazine at nine cents. Since the pub- 
lication was born, paper and printing con- 
tinued to climb so that today Pageant needs 
a press run of a million to maintain a unit 
price of nine cents; and even then it could 
achieve that price only on certain presses. 

Two wheels ground Pageant down: the 
scarcity of paper making it impossible to 
increase the press run which in turn would 
reduce the unit price, the scarcity and in- 
creasing high price of good press work. 

It looks, in the magazine business, as 
inflation increases, that the rich will get 
richer and the poor will suffer. New maga- 
zines like Pageant, that depend on plenty 
of paper and a competitive market for press 
work in order to give them a lower unit 
cost, will either drop ; or else their publisher 
will kill other books to save new hides; as 
Annenberg killed Click to save Seventeen. 

Cover Girl has changed owners, title, 
policy, and editor. It is no longer a fan 
magazine, dwelling lovingly upon the beau- 
ties of the better known models, but is being 
changed into a fashion and service magazine 
for young women in business and young 
married girls. Cover Girl Fashions is the 
name now. Volitant Publishing Company 
is backing it. And Miss Frances Glencott 
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is the editor. She was formerly with Miss 
America; also on the staff of Liberty. 
Look for the first of the new magazine 
about October 17th, dated November. At 
present, both staff and budget are very 


. limited. And as no fiction is used, the mar- 


ket is extremely thin. 

Miss Glencott mentioned only one real 
need. That is articles of 1,200 to 1,500 
words—fresh material on careers, beauty, 
child training, etc., which might interest 
these readers of average incomes. She 
would like to find some bright young writers 
with fresh viewpoint and style. Payment is 
in the lower brackets, no definite rates set 
as yet. But it will probably be by the piece, 
and on acceptance. Address manuscripts or 
queries to Cover Girl Fashions, Volitant 
Publ. Co., 103 Park Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Tomorrow Magazine has made some 
changes in format and cover design, as 
you will see in the September issue, already 
on sale. The page size is larger; the stand- 
ard size for literary periodicals. With more 
text to the page, the lengths of material 
considered are now greater. The average 
run may be anywhere from 3,000 to 4,500 
words now for both features and fiction. 
And even longer pieces of fiction will be 
read with far more sympathy than previ- 
ously, when lengths had to be regarded 
more sharply. As always, quality is the 
greatest single factor in acceptance. 

The editor-in-chief, Mrs. Eileen Garrett, 
and the managing editor, Allan Angoff, 
are making a three-months’ trip to Eng- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent this fall, 
to confer with writers over there. During 
their absence, associate editor Samuel Cum- 
mings will be in charge and will handle all 
material for the magazine. There is no 
change in policy indicated, however. To- 
morrow has always used material from 
foreign writers, but the main portion has 
been and will continue to be from Ameri- 
can writers. Payment here averages about 
$150 for articles and fiction; $10 and up 
for poetry. Address: 11 East 44th Street, 
N. Y. 17. 


N the men’s field, Sir! is doubling its 
buying. It will be a monthly, starting 
with the January issue. But as it dates far 
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ahead, look for the magazine about October 
first. 

Although referred to once as the “poor 
man’s Esquire,” its editor, W. W. Scott, 
insists that this is a misrepresentation of its 
policy. It leans more to the type of men’s 
publications such as True, Argosy, and‘pos- 
sibly Pic, without being really like any one 
of-these. It does not want sexy stuff, satire, 
or so-called humor pieces. And everything 
must be from the man’s point of view— 
preferably, I gather, that of the rather 
serious youngish man, not the gay bachelor. - 
Better follow the next issues to determine 
exactly what the editor has in mind. It 
sounds like a real change of policy. 

There is a particular need for true ex- 
periences of men— personal adventures. 
These are for the section called True 
Stories. Articles of genera] interest in men 
are also in demand. Lengths run 1,000 to 
3,000 words. Payment is about 2 cents a 
word, on acceptance, with $50 for short- 
short stories. Volitant Publishing Company 
puts out Sir! Address: 103 Park Avenue, 
N.Y, 17.: 

William Rae has taken over the job of 
sports editor on the Fawcett men’s maga- 
zine, True, at 1501 Broadway, N.Y. 18. He 
was formerly article editor on Liberty. 

I Do, the projected magazine for brides, 
has been discontinued temporarily. Offices 
were in the McGraw-Hill building, 330 
West 42nd Street N.Y. 18. Questions about 
manuscripts etc. might be addressed to 
Mr. Eisner, care of the Homemaker’s In- 
stitute, fifth floor, 345 Hudson Street, N.Y. 
13. 

Baby Talk was listed elsewhere in a re- 
cent issue of the Digest as being edited at 
8 West 40th Street. This is an error. Only 
the advertising and service departments are 
at that address. The editorial office is still 
in that delightful penthouse at the top of 
120 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 17, and all 
manuscripts should go to that address. 

Air Force Magazine, after an interlude in 
the Phillip Andrews Publishing Company’s 
offices at 545 Fifth Avenue, has been taken 
back, for editorial purposes, by the Air 
Force Association. Editorial offices are now 
at 485 Madison Avenue. And James H. 
Straubel, editor during the war, is now 
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directing the peace-time magazine. Prac- 
tically no market for the free-lance, since 
much material comes from official source 
or is ordered from top authorities. 


OAN Ranson, editor of Everywoman’s 

Magazine, reports that readers of this 
column have always responded very well to 
her calls for copy. Perhaps it will sound dis- 
couraging to writers to hear that five manu- 
scripts bought out of a thousand submitted 
is considered excellent by editors. But then, 
nobody ever told writers that writing was an 
easy way to make money. Not even writing 
for the medium grade slicks. 

Everywoman’s has a real and immediate 
need for short-shorts, especially as this 
length fits more easily into the limited text 
pages of a small magazine. Lengths may 
run from 1,200 to 1,800. However, the 
chances for a sale are far better if stories 
keep under 1,500 words. 

The mistake of most writers, according 
to Miss Ranson, is failing to put in emotion. 
Women readers won’t be satisfied with a 
twist or a hardboiled story. They want 
some sort of feeling. And it doesn’t have to 
ibe love. But it must come from the heart. 
And if you revise, don’t cut out the emo- 
tion ! 

Characterization is another point on 
which many writers fall down. Even in a 
short-short readers want to know what the 
people look like even more than how they 
look. 

This sounds as if a short-short couldn’t be 
done within the wordage allowed. But you 
can save on scene-shifting. That is where 
writers are too verbose. Keep to a single 
scene and you will have less trouble with a 
short-short. 

Miss Ranson’s other special need for 
Everywoman’s is articles—serious ones, such 
as would fit into the series of how to make 
money at home. (And don’t forget zoning 
laws! No minks in back yard!) These 
must be opportunities available in small 
towns or suburban neighborhoods, for 
women who must stay at home. Informa- 
tive articles are also good, if you avoid the 
encyclopedic type, pseudo-medical subjects, 
keyhole type of personality, sketches, sub- 
jects conflicting with regular departments. 
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Lengths are from 1,000 up to 2,000 words. 
The writing must be very meaty. The mar- 
ket is overstocked on shorter material and 
fillers. 

Payment runs $50 to $75 for articles, $75 
to $125 for short-shorts, $100 to $150 for 
shorts, $600 for serials of five parts or un- 
der. Checks are on acceptance. Address: 
Everywoman’s Magazine, 1790 Broadway, 
N.Y. 19. 

If you are over at Popular Publications 
and pass through the busy door into the 
office region, first thing you will notice is 
the new, curving staircase rising in the 
middle of things to the penthouse floor. A 
nice bit of architecture in the midst of 
workaday offices. The bosses’ offices flaunt 
attractive modern features on the upper 
floor. But here too workaday offices take 
up most of the space. 

“Pop. Pubs. claims a circulation of over 
2,649,000 for its pulps, with a_pass-on 
readership total of some twelve and three- 
quarter millions, according to a recent poll. 
That’s tops in the pulp field. And a lot of 
work is needed for producing magazines 
that many people want to read! 

Argosy is a slick magazine nowadays, 
standing out sturdily among the other titles 
of this house. Its managing editor, Rogers 
Terrill, says that his particular need in 
fiction at present is short Westerns which 
are off the beaten story trail. These run to 
5,000 words. (He also uses novelets 8,000 
to 10,000 and longer stories to a top of 
16,000.) In articles, his particular need is 
for unusual and spectacular success stories; 
about people who have made good in un- 
usual and dramatic ways. Lengths on these 
are 2,000 to 2,500 words. 

The field is broad in this market. Picture 
features and single-page picture stories, 
though usually from agencies, are welcome 
from free-lancers. Query first. Stories of 
the dramatic in new scientific developments 
are very acceptable—if the subject has not 
been covered too well elsewhere. Colorful 
personalities, especially in sports, are good. 
So are modern adventure fact pieces. Mod- 
ern adventure fiction is good too—if re- 
strained and adult. Colorful characters with 
series possibilities, possibly with humorous 
treatment, might get a fast acceptance. 
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Rates are 
East 42nd 


Payment is on acceptance. 


good. Address: 
Street, N.Y. 17. 


Magazine prices continue upward in 
many instances. House Beautiful moves up 
with the September issue from 35 cents to 
50 cents a copy. 

Secrets, the Wyn’s confession monthly 
goes to 15 cents with the current issue. 

Vogue’s price will be increased from 35 
cents to 50 cents on the newsstands. Also, 
it will publish only 20 issues per year, as 
it did during wartime, omitting numbers 
in periods between the important fashion 
seasons. 

Mrs. May C. Kelley wants writers to 
know that at present she is interested in 
seeing only stories of 5,000 words or less. 
Her greatest need is for short-shorts of 
1,500 to 3,000 words. These are for the 
confession magazine, Personal Romances, 
which she edits for Ideal Publishing Com- 
pany. Payment here is at a minimum of 
24% cents, on acceptance. Address: 295 
Madison Avenue, N.Y. 16. 

Harry Widmer (Popular Publications) 
has a great need for short stories of 2,500 
to 5,000 words, and for short novels of 
8,000 to 10,000 words for both Dime De- 
tective and for 10 Story Western. For 
Rangeland Romances, he needs shorts of 
3,000 to 5,000 words as well as short novels 
of 8,000 to 10,000 words. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17. 

Mike Tilden, also of Pop. Pubs., says he 
is badly in need of short Westerns, 5,000 
words and under. And as he is buying for 
seven Western magazines, he really has a 
good big market. He is an editor who 
knows a good story, however, when he sees 
it. So don’t count on slipping over any 
shoddy goods. 

Most manuscripts which come in, he 
points out, are too mechanical, too for- 
mularized. Many are even quite obvious 
rehashes of all the old Western tales. The 
West is still the West, and in stories it 
follows more or less along a certain pattern. 
But try for a fresh angle, a new viewpoint, 
something different in characterization. Be 
more realistic. Make your stories more de- 
finitely character stories, and follow through 
for all there is in the character. *Make vour 


Argosy, 205 
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stories primarily about the people rather 
than about the stolen cattle or the usurped 
range, and you'll get a better response 
from Mike. Star Western, and Dime West- 
ern are leaders in this group. Payment is a 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


Mr. Tilden is also in need of stories for 
Dime Mystery—both long and short. Any- 
thing from 1,500 to 15,000 words. Rates as 
above. Address of these: 205 East 42nd 
Street, N.Y. 17. 

The Woman continues to have about 
the same requirements as when last reported 
on here. About half of the magazine’s con- 
tents is original material, half reprint. Text 
articles with pictures are good now, and 
pictures should be, dramatic if possible. 
The average wordage on these is about 
1,500, while the full-length text stories run 
about 2,000 words. 

Controversial articles are particularly 
good for this market, especially those deal- 
ing with marriage problems. Problems of 
health may be important, if dealing with a 
new field. Consumer problems are good— 
ways. to stretch the buying dollar—home 
economics in practical applications. The 
editor likes articles dealing with real experi- 
ences and told’ with strong emotional appeal 
—not the essay type. There must be a story 
to tell, and also real information. Unusual 
problems are most welcome. All these 
should be matters of sharp interest to 
women and the home. 

Payment is by the piece, on acceptance. 
The amount varies a lot, but rates are fairly 
good. Theodore Irwin is executive editor 
of The Woman. Mary Anne Guitar is 
feature editor. Address: 420 Lexington 
Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Everybody’s Digest is another of the Far- 
rel] digest magazines. Mr. Irwin is editor of 
this too. But the editorial offices are sepa- 
rate—at 48 East 43rd Street. (It is a matter 
of sufficient elbow room for the staff to 
work!) This monthly uses a much smaller 
proportion of original material—not over 
a quarter. The self-help type of article is 
especially good. Lengths »::a 2,000 to 3,000 
for features; some shorter. Payment is 
usually around $40 for shorts of about 1,200 


(Continued on page 80) 

















WESTERN GUNS and GUNFIGHTING 


By JOHN LACHUK 


HAVE heard and read many times the 
statement, “the Western story is grow- 
ing up.” This applies to books as well 
as well as pulps. Finer characterization and 
motive, better narrative, and a sensible 
curbing of “blood and thunder” will help 
the Western to attain a measure of maturity. 

The one item still lacking in this growth 
is the realistic handling of shooting situa- 
tions. Narrative concerning the shooting 
skill of both the hero and the villain make 
up a large part of every Western story. This 
is natural and right, since the firearm lit- 
erally built our nation, including that part 
of it known as the “Old West.” The pistol, 
rifle, and shotgun all played their part in 
the taming of wildernesss and lawlessness, 
but we are primarily concerned here with 
the handgun, for to it is attached the ro- 
mance of the winning of the West. 

The revolver is the most often mis-used 
weapon, especially as concerns ‘“‘quick- 
draw” and speed shooting. 

Perhaps the most flagrant misconception 
displayed by contemporary writers is the 
idea that a gunfighter goes into a sort of 
crouch, before drawing, hunching up his 
shoulders “‘to bring his hands closer to his 
guns.” This crouch, if in fact employed, 
would slow the man’s draw, and serve as a 
warning to his opponent. A real-life gun- 
fighter’s primary -objective was to fire first, 
since the first shot, if reasonably well placed, 
often decided the victor. In order to start 
his draw substantially ahead of his oppon- 
ent the gunfighter would avoid any action 
whatever which might indicate his inten- 


tions. He would bend every effort toward 


allaying his foe’s suspicions, distracting him 
from thought of an impending gun battle. 

There were undoubtedly cases where men 
talked themselves into a fight, “one word 
leading to another” until they had to draw 
to save face. But a cool killer never gave 
the other man an even break and he did 
not broadcast his intentions ahead of time. 
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The drunken braggart would prove another 
exception, but his rantings, aimed at bol- 
stering his.own courage, usually bought him 
a one-way ticket to Boot-Hill. A man in- 
volved in a life or death fight couldn’t hope 
to win with his reflexes ruined by liquor. 
The so-called “quick-draw” is a condi- 
tioned-reflex, drilled into the subconscious 
mind by hundreds of hours of practice, un- 
til it is no longer controlled by the slow 
moving conscious mind. Certain stimuli 
to the mind of a trained gunfighter can 
cause him to draw and fire before his con- 
scious mind is fully aware of what hap- 
pened. If you doubt this, let me assure you 
that my own personal experience and that 
of several close friends, bears it out. On 
one occasion I was roaming the desert 
afoot, my eyes and mind intend upon find- 
ing an unwary Jack Rabbit. The sound 
of a rattlesnake a few feet to my left caused 
me to draw and fire on it, killing him be- 
fore I really knew what had happened. 
Often I read a story in which one char- 
acter begins his draw either before or after 
his opponent, only to change his mind and 
raise his hands when he apparently realizes 
he is bested. This is improbable. Once 
started, a speed draw is almost impossible 
to stop short of completion. And what is 
to prevent the opposing man from com- 
pleting his draw and shooting the inde- 
cisive one? He has no way of knowing 
that the other’s draw would not be finished. 
In order to make it clear just how im- 
possible such a situation would be, let us 
see how much time is actually involved in 
these draws. Ed McGivern, who helped 
formulate the F. B. I. training course, after 
devoting forty years solely to this type of 
shooting, drew and fired a double action 
revolver in a little under two-fifths of a 
second. He also has fired, without the 
draw, five rounds from like guns in two- 
fifths of a second. These were electrically 
timed and reliably witnessed. It is doubtful 
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that such speeds as this were attained in 
the days of the early West, due to inferior 
guns and holsters; also these tests were 
conducted under ideal conditions and a gun 
battle seldom presents such conditions. It 
may be safely assumed, however, that_to 
draw and fire one round required from 
one-half to one second. Scarcely time 
enough for a lot of thought and mind 
changing. 

As concerns speed of firing, McGivern 
has succeeded in fanning a Single Action 
Colt, indisputably the most popular gun in 
the early West, to the tune of five rounds 
in one and one-fifth seconds, obtaining very 
acceptable short range accuracy. 

Some confusion seems to exist concerning 
the actual nature of “fanning,” even the 
terms “single action” and “double action” 
seem to floor many. In fanning one must 
hold and point a single action revolver with 
one hand, with the trigger held or tied 
back, while he strikes the hammer spur 
with the heel of the other hand, forcing 
the hammer back to full cock then releas- 
ing it by slipping the hand off in a back- 
ward sweeping motion. This can be accom- 
plished with a single action revolver only, 
because the pawl which rotates the cylinder 
is attached to the hammer and not the 
trigger as is the case with a double action 
revolver. Double action being a revolver in 
which the trigger will cock as well as 
release the hammer, while a single action 
requires the hammer to be cocked man- 
ually. 

Farining was usually resorted to only at 
short ranges, sometimes opponents facing 
each other at a few feet. The muzzle blast 
from the old 45’s, which were loaded with 
40 grains of*black powder, were almost im- 
possible to face and often set the victims 
clothing afire. These black powder cart- 
ridges also set up a very effective smoke 
screen, one shot half obscuring the target 
for several seconds. A half dozen rounds 
fired in the close quarters of the very small 
old time saloons was enough to blind every- 
one momentarily, often enabling the escape 
of those who wished to continue the fight 
another day, or not at all. 

The recoil with these loads was another 
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thing to be reckoned with, slowing up 
the speed of firing more than any other 
factor. I carry a scar just back of the 
crotch of my hand, caused by the hammer 
spur digging in when firing these black 
powder cartridges. 

Another method of firing the single ac- 
tion revolver with speed while retaining 
considerable accuracy is “slip shooting” or 
“thumb-whipping.” This is accomplished 
by holding the gun in one hand, with the 
trigger held or tied back, and using the 
thumb of the other hand to pull the ham- 
mer back to full cock, continuing back and 
letting the hammer slip free to fire the gun. 

When shooting these old black powder 
guns, many of which are still in use, one 
notes the fact that they were sighted to hit 
at point of aim at around one hundred 
yards, necessitating very low holding at 
moderate ranges, fifteen to thirty-five yards. 
Considering the ill-defined vee notch and 
blade sights it is difficult to imagine very 
accurately aimed fire being accomplished 
with these guns. 

Many of the stories handed to us as fact 
are apparently fabulous in character. Vari- 
ous of the early gunfighters are said to 
have been capable of drawing and firing 3 
to 6 shots in the time required for a coin or 
poker chip held at shoulder height to reach 
the floor. Such an object, having no appre- 
ciable air resistance, would take approxi- 
mately two-fifths second to strike the floor. 

In several stories I’ve read the hero 
held up the assorted villains of the piece 
with an empty revolver, usually to prove to 
the heroine that he was reformed and 
would never again so much as harm a fly. 
This is fine from the heroine’s standpoint, 
but if the light were such that the gun was 
clearly distinguishable, the man supposedly 
cowed by it could look right down the 
cylinder, noting immediately that it was 
empty. This is particularly true with large 
calibers. And it might result in complica- 
tions since the villains are usually well sup- 
plied with loaded artillery. 

Also let it be understood that super- 
speed draws and accurate aimed fire or 
point shooting require and demand con- 
stant, serious practice. A lay-off of a few 
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weeks, just as in piano playing, shows im- 
mediate deterioration in skill. The hero 
cannot, as is sometimes depicted, pick up 
his guns after months or years of disuse 
and then go out and best a trained gun- 
fighter. 

A great deal of exaggeration is included 
in the socalled “authentic” stories of the 
early West, but this should in no way de- 
tract from the actual skill and daring of 
the men involved. These men showed a 
brand of courage which would be hard to 
surpass. Undoubtedly, their characters were 
not “Simon pure,” but they lived in hard 
times, under a constant and unrelenting 
attrition. Some of them really couldn’t 
be blamed for turning outlaw or taking an 
edge on an opponent when they were able. 
I don’t want you to believe that I sanction 
the sniveling bushwacker type of killer. 
Events shape and change our concepts of 
right and wrong. No sharp line of demar- 
cation can ever be placed on good or bad. 

A knowledge of the guns used by these 
men should be shared by those who write 
about them so I’ll chronolog them quickly. 
The huge and heavy 44 Colt “Dragoon,” a 
percussion cap revolver, really began the 
era of the “six-shooter” around 1847. The 
barrel and cylinder could be removed for 
cleaning and were locked to the frame by 
a wedge passing through the lower exten- 
sion of the barrel and the cylinder pin, 
which was solid in the frame. The top 
strap of the frame was entirely lacking. 
All percussion Colts followed this general 
design with the single exception of the 
“Root Side Hammer” pocket revolvers, 
which were “solid frame,” with a top 
strap. It and a number of other pocket re- 
volvers of 28 and 31 caliber and weighing 
near 20 ounces, were spawned between 
1855 and 1860. 

The Dragoons were usually carried in 
pairs, with holsters attached to the horse, 
since five pound guns sort of tired one if 
carried on the person. They proved im- 
mensely effective in Indian fighting and 
the “Redmen” soon developed a healthy 
respect for a lone man who had thirteen 
shots at his immediate disposal (the thir- 
teenth shot came from his rifle). 
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A year after introduction of the Dragoon, 
Samuel Colt started the famous “Wells 
Fargo” model, a six inch barreled 31 cali- 
ber, and he patented his “U. S. Navy” 
cap and ball caliber 36, in 1851. These 
were light and handy to carry and highly 
popular. 

1860 brought the “U. S. Army” model 
44 caliber weighing less than half as much 
as the Dragoon. Its most notable contem- 
porarys were the 44 caliber “U. S. Army” 
Remington and the 44 caliber “Rogers 
and Spencer.” Both had solid frames and, 
as did all the other percussion revolvers, an 
arrangement for quickly removing the 
cylinder for cleaning. These guns were 
used in the Civil War and were carried, 
along with many similar copies made in 
both the Union and the Confederacy, by its 
veterans as they restlessly probed the 
“West” for excitement, change, and a live- 
lihood. They were used on the early cattle 
drives from Texas to the railroads in Kan- 
sas. John Wesly Hardin tells in his auto- 
biography that he used the 1860 Colt in 
dispatching most of his forty odd victims. 

Smith and Wesson introduced the first 
metallic cartridge guns around 1857, in 
rim fire 22 and 32 calibers. The “U. S. 
Army Number Two,” 32 caliber, was used 
by many early gunfighters, one being found 
on Wild Bill Hickok when he was killed. It 
was small enough to completely escape 
notice under a coat. I owned a fine speci- 
men of this gun and shot it considerably, 
and found it dependable. This revolver had 
a hinge at the junction of the barrel and 
frame, and a latch at the lower front of 
the frame, so that the barrel lifted up and 
the cylinder was removed for loading. A 
pin protruded under the barre] to knock 
out the empty cases; this general design 
characterized all early Smith and Wesson 
revolvers. 

Colt continued to produce percussion 
cap guns until 1871 when expiring Smith 
and Wesson patents enabled the manufac- 
ture of the famous “Single Action Peace- 
maker,” caliber 45 long Colt. It was 
adopted as the official Army side-arm by 
the War Department in 1873 and proved 
to be the favorite weapon of the early 
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West. The same gun in 44-40 or 44 Win- 
chester caliber (the two were identical) 
was titled the “Frontier,” and ran a close 
second. Its popularity was due to the fact 
that its ammunition would interchange 
with the 44-40 Winchester lever action rifle. 
The Single Action Colt was also preferred 
by most of the early gunfighters by reason 
of its very large hammer spur which made 
it quicker and easier to cock, and was ideal 
for fanning and slip-shooting. It was avail- 
able in 434, 5%, and 7% inch barrel 
lengths, and sold at its inception for about 
twenty dollars. It carried a rod on the right 
side of the barrel to eject shells singly out 
a trap in back-of the cylinder. 

It may interest you to know that the 
Single Action Colt was manufactured, with 
a few very minor changes, right up to the 
beginning of World War II. It is still a 
favorite weapon of many experienced 
shooters, and favorite gun of the author. 


N 1875 Remington brought out its cart- 

ridge six-gun in 44-40 caliber. It was 
similar in appearance to the Colt and used 
the same method of leading and ejection. 
Frank James carried one which he sur- 
rendered to Governor T. T. Crittendon on 
October 5th of 1882. Cole Younger used 
a 7¥2 inch 44 Single Action Colt. 

Smith and Wesson made the first center- 
fire cartridge, a ““Berdan” primer 44 caliber, 
in 1869. It was known as the 44 “Ameri- 
can” and was a lighter, less effective load 
than the 44-40.. This gun had a hinge at 
the front on the bottom of the frame, and 
a latch at the top and back of the frame, 
near the hammer. Thus, the barrel tipped 
down, an arrangement being made for 
simultaneous extraction of the cartridge 
cases. Though somewhat more accurate 
than the Colt’s and Remington, it lost favor 
since a “pistol-whipping” usually warped 
the barrel hinge, rendering the gun inac- 
tive while its two solid-frame competitors 
emerged unhurt. In any event the very 
similar “Schofield Model,’’ caliber 44 
American, was used by the vaunted Jesse 
James. 


Certain facts should be remembered for 
use in your narrative concerning these 


guns: first, the metalic cartridges were 
waterproof and a dunking did them no 
immediate harm, the gun could still be 
fired, often even after hours of immersion. 
The black powder used in these guns fouled 
badly, a dozen rounds sometimes making 
the revolver hard to handle, and necessitat- 
ing a cleaning soon after use. It has also 
been known to hang up the Smith and 
Wesson extractor mechanism, while the 
side-ejection and looser tolerances of the 
Colt’s and Remington were less affected. 

A tremendous number of pocket pistols 
known as “Derringers’” were distributed 
among the citizens of the United States 
during the latter half of the ninteenth 
century, starting with the miniature per- 
cussion caps of Henry Deringer, of Phila- 
delphia. These guns were small enough to 
be concealed in the hand and provided 
for the firing of from one to five rounds of 
rim-fire 22, 32, 38, and 41 caliber am- 
munition. There were a great many 22 
and 32 calibers to be found in the East, 
but Westerners preferred the more effective 
41 cartridge. The brands were numerous 
in proportion to the number of Derringers 
extant, the better known being Colt’s Na- 
tional, Moore, Remington, Star, Ballard, 
X. L., Allen and Wheelock, and Marlin. 
Perhaps the most prized was the Reming- 
ton 41 caliber “Double Derringer,” an 
over-under barreled affair which would fire 
two shots in succession. Most of the gun- 
fighters carried a pair of these as spares, and 
often they could be used more unobtru- 
sively than the large six-gun. An interesting , 
wrist holster was used for the Remington’ 
Double, a jerk downward with the hand 
would bring the gun from beneath the 
sleeve, ready for action. 

I’ve given you all of these dates, names, 
and brief descriptions in an effort to help 
you lend a note of authenticity to your 
stories. Your local library may be able to 
supply books to enlarge your knowledge of 
this colorful era in American history, and 
effort expended in this manner helps one 
to graduate from the pulps into Saturday 
Evening Post class. 

In all charity to the “Western” authors 
who commit these errors of guns and 
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shooting, I will admit that it takes a tall 
story to impress the average reader. The 
early western gunfighters were highly skilled 
in the use of their weapons, they had to be! 
But the feats they could perform were not 
magical or beyond the nearly 
any well trained gun handler, their reputa- 
tions resulted mostly from their cool, steady 
nerve, and bravery in the face of death. 
Still the feats of shooting skill actually pos- 
sible appear to the UNTRAINED, as 


ridiculously simple, the usual reaction being 


scope of 


a derisive “Aw, I could do that myself!” 
Obviously they had never tried it, or they 
wouldn’t talk so loud. This attitude forced 
the authors to invent impossible exhibitions 
of shooting skill, to impress readers with the 
hero’s ability. 

I can’t hope to effect any far reaching 
reform with these few words, but I may 
set authors to thinking, and possibly im- 
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proving somewhat the shooting situations 
they recount. 

I would like to suggest two books to those 
who seriously want the facts, Ed McGi- 
verson’s “Fast and Fancy Revolver Shoot- 
and Eugene Cunningham’s “Trigger- 
nometry.” The first of these shows graph- 
ically what can and cannot be done with a 
six-shooter, and offers an interesting insight 
into the psychology of the gunfighter; the 
second gives a vivid, analytical accounting 
of the lives of our most famous gunfighters. 

I would also like to mention the motion 
picture “Ramrod” which should still be 
showing around the country. See it at 
least twice, the first time to just enjoy it, 
and the second, to analyze it. It is perfect 
in every respect, and the first Western 
movie about which I could say that! The 
cast and technicians all did a superb job of 
portraying an excellent story by Luke 
Short. 
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Supplement to TWENTY-SEVEN CAPTURED SUNS 


By MARGARET ST. CLAIR 


Part I of this article dealing with writ- 
ing and selling fiction to the scientific 
(stf) market appeared in the Digest 
for July. 


Part II tells where fan clubs are located 
so you can attend a meeting and get 
the “feel” of the field; or if you are 
a desk writer there’s a list of fan 
magazines you may care to examine for 
the same purpose. 


Part II also gives sample plots, and 
sample openings. 


CTIVE fan clubs for readers of stf 
fiction are as many as the sands of 
the sea. In my own state there’s the 

Los Angeles Science Fiction Society, 638 
South Bixel St., Los Angeles 14. They go 
in for picnics, feuds, and voluminous pub- 
lications. Their fanzines are bigger, better, 
and—ah, Los Angeles—-screwier than aver- 
age. 

Leaving the pacific coast, there is a very 
active group in Philadelphia, the Phila- 
delphia Science Fiction Society, at 122 S. 


18th St., Philadelphia 3. These people, I 
understand, form Southern California’s 
only serious rival in the field of fan organi- 
zation. They are much occupied at present 
with preparations for the coming “Phil- 
con.” (In the past, we’ve already had the 
Chicon, the Denvention, and the Pacificon- 
vention ; sometime, I suppose, the fans will 
pop up with a Galaxassemblage.) 

In the south, there is the Norcanfan 
Club, Andy Lyon, 200 Williamsboro St., 
Oxford, N. C. The Chicago group. seems 
to have gone into a temporary eclipse. In 
the east, New Jersey is studded with active 
fans: George Fox, 460 Orchard St., Rah- 
way, N. J., is working on a newer and big- 
ger organization for New York metropoli- 
tan area fans, and there’s always Joe Ken- 
nedy, also of New Jersey. There are enter- 
prising fan clubs in Canada (Beak Taylor, 
9 MacLennan Ave., Toronto 5, Ont.) and 
in England (Walter H. Gillings, 15 Shere 
Rd., Ilford, Essex.) 
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The publications of these and other such 
groups offer rich possibilities to a collector 
of Americana, I believe that a complete 
file of fanzines will, some day, be worth 
real dough in the general book market. 
Many are issued regularly. For instance: 


Shangri L’ Affaires, 6372 South Bixel St., 
Los Angeles 14, recently printed its 32nd 
issue. The Acolyte, 1005 W. 35th St., Los 
Angeles 7, is another regular. Vom (the 
letters stand for Voice of the Imagi-nation, 
I think), Box 6475 Metro Station, Los 
Angeles 55, devotes itself exclusively to let- 
ters from fans. It is .edited by Forrest J. 
Ackerman, one of the oldest of old-time 
enthusiasts. Fantasy Commentator, 19 E. 
235 St., New York 66, is a fanzine best 
characterized as “scholarly.” Psfs News, 122 
S. 18th St., Philadelphia 3, is good. Then 
there’s Fanews, 1443 Fourth Avenue South, 
Fargo, N. D., edited by Walter Dunkel- 
berger, which is just what its title would 
indicate, and Vampire, 84 Baker St., Dover, 
N. J. 


This is only a few out of what is literally 
dozens. Startling Stories has a regular re- 
view column of fanzines. As far as I know, 
this column is the nearest thing to a direc- 
tory of fan clubs which exists. at present. 


HAT sort of plots do the different 
mags like? Let’s try one for Astound- 
ing Science Fiction. 


A Typical S.F. Plot 


The third world war is over: the na- 
tions are too exhausted to carry on fighting. 
In two years human culture has been 
nearly wiped out. In the United States a 
small nucleus of organization survives. Rob- 
inson, the de facto president, wants a sur- 
vey of the country made. He wants safe 
and unsafe areas mapped, a start made 
toward a system of distribution. Most of 
all, he is interested in birth data; births 
are down to half the pre-war level, and 
more than half of the children born are 
abnormal in some way. Plants and animals 
alike are mutating wildly from the radio- 
active effects of atomic bombing. (Robin- 
son’s wife is pregnant.) 
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The results of the survey are dreadful. 
In the country as a whole, mutant births 
are 34 of the total. There are no places 
on the globe which are beyond the reach 
of the radioactive dusts. 

Robinson decides that the only way for 
the race to survive is to sterilize all mu- 
tants and their parents. By the end of the 
year, the mutants have -all been rounded 
up, and Robinson’s wife has given birth to 
a normal child. Humanity, though enor- 
mously reduced in numbers, will survive. 

This plot won’t do. Not only is it flat 
and disappointing, with an ending which 
is a sort of miracle, it also commits the 
unpardonable sin of going against a known 
scientific principle. Mutations are recessive, 
and if, in two years, mutation to the extent 
mentioned above has appeared, it would 
be quite impossible to eliminate it, How 
does the story, then, come out? 

Robinson is forced to recognize that mu- 
tants will continue to be born and that 
“human” beings are done for. His wife 
gives birth to a male child with tentacles 
and boneless digits instead of normal arms 
and legs. Humanity, once so intolerant of 
the color of skin or the shape of a nose, 
must learn to consider all “earthlings,” no 
matter how deformed, as members of hu- 
manity. There is no other way. 


Notice that this story—it was published 
in Astounding Science Fiction—is weak in 
plot according to the usual pulp standards, 
that it emphasizes science rather than ac- 
tion, and that it has a big theme and a 
morbid ending. Now let’s try one for 
Thrilling Wonder Stories. 


Another S.F. Plot 


Tony Quade is filming a motion picture 
on Titan, using the Zonals, the native Ti- 
tans, as actors. While on an exploratory 
flight, Quade’s cruiser crashes in a Titanian 
lake in a deep crater. Swimming to the 
shore, he is attacked by a group of brutal 
and degenerate Zonals; Sherman, wrecked 
in the crater years ago, comes to his aid. 
They manage to beat off the Zonals, but 
it is only temporary. Sherman has only a 
few rounds for his guns. In the middle of 
the struggle, Quade remembers the neo- 
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curare in his pocket; he dopes javelins with 
it, and he and Sherman defeat the Zonals. 
Quade repairs the radio in the plane, and 
he and Sherman are rescued by a search 
party. Quade finishes his picture success- 
fully. 

This plot is not nearly complicated 
enough. It illustrates a common tendency 
among beginners at this sort of thing— 
taking a sketchy and inadequate plot, set- 
ting it in some remote part of the solar 
system, and calling it a sciénce fiction 
yarn, How can we fancy it up? 

In the middle of filming a picture using 
the Zonals as actors, Jules Udell succumbs 
to an attack of what looks like space mad- 
ness, and he and his crew die. Tony Quade, 
duplicating the equipment Udell had when 
his ship was wrecked, attempts to carry on 
with the filming, but has no success. The 
Zonals are of very limited intelligence, 
though at one time they had a high civili- 
zation, and no one can imagine how Udell 
was able to get them to act for him. 
Quade and his girl friend are wrecked in 
the lake and rescued by Sherman, as above. 
He tells them that they must be innocu- 
lated at once against the disease which 
killed Udell and which is responsible for 
the Zonals’ present low intelligence. 

During the fight with the brutalized 
group of Zonals in the lake, Shorty, a pet 
Zonal from Quade’s original camp, is 
wounded by a spear tipped with neo-curare. 
The poison acts on his nerves in such a 
way as to increase his intelligence enor- 
mously. 

Quade sends him back to the camp for 
help; but meantime the sub-group of 
Zonals are attacking. Quade goes back into 
the lake for more ammunition, is attacked, 
and foils the attack by smashing the car- 
boys of water-soluble dyes which were 
among Udell’s equipment and turning the 
water of the lake black with them. 

The Zonals, who see by filling their eye- 
balls with water, are blinded until they can 
find clear water. Quade, Sherman, and_the 
girl are saved; and the Zonals, with the 
help of neo-curare, will regain their former 
high intelligence. 

Notice how much more complicated this 
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one is. There are several sub-plots, a great 
deal more conflict, and far more emphasis 
on the “science” part of science fiction. No 
wonder it sold. 


HE plot we’ll make up for Fantastic 

Adventures will be rich in fantasy and 
not stress the scientific. Something like this: 
John Barrows has become convinced that 
his wife is unfaithful to him. Knotting his 
cravat in front of a mirror she recently 
bought at an antique shop, he finds him- 
self speculating about her conduct during 
his last absence from home, To his surprise 
the mirror clouds over, clears, and in it 
he sees her with another man, 

At first he believes it is an hallucination, 
but experiment convinces him that the mir- 
ror has the power to show the person look- 
ing into it what happened in the past in 
the room where the mirror is. He sets a 
trap for his wife, shoots her and the other 
man, and then fakes a double suicide. He 
gets away with it, but guilt for his double 
murder preys upon his mind, and at last 
he kills himself. 

Not quite good enough. Weak, and too 
psychological. But suppose we have the 
policeman whom John calls when he 
ostensibly discovers the body, sense some- 
thing odd in the setup.. While looking into 
the mirror, he wonders about just what 
did happen. The mirror does its stuff, and 
the policeman, not realizing that what he 
sees has no real existence, believes that 
John is menacing him from the closet 
where he hid at the time of the murders. 
The policeman wheels around and _ fires 
and John, who was getting his coat from 
the closet, falls dead. 

See how much neater and tighter this is? 
It keeps the fantasy angle to the end, and 
the “crime must not pay” dictum is fully 
observed. 

How about sex in science fiction? On 
the whole, better not. It won’t really help 
you anywhere, and it might be a big hin- 
drance. The type of story where the hero- 
ine gets captured, undressed, and tortured 
sadism plus nudity—is not popular with 
any of these magazines. Years and years 
ago Startling Stories had a long yarn in 
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which the heroine was constantly under- 
going these things; the hero, rescuing her, 
spent most of his time “running his eyes 
over her naked body looking for wounds,” 
and the yarn ended with the two doing a 
spot of bundling in a double berth. But 
that was a long, long time ago. 

Astounding Science Fiction hasn’t any 
objection to sex in a philosophic way; you 
might predicate a society in which poly- 
angry, polygyny, or plain old-fashioned 
eeny-meeny-miny-mo promiscuity prevailed, 
and they’d not object. The heroines are 
not infrequently pregnant, and the editors 
do not avoid the delivery room, But hot 
scenes? Unh-unh, No. 

Amazing Stories, in the Shaver mystery, 
went in for some stuff with a Kraft-Ebing 
ring—masochism, canabalism, sadism. 

As to Thrilling Wonder and Startling 
Stories, nowadays, the general level of sexu- 
ality is conventional, A recent story ends: 





*“*You know,’ she said shyly, ‘someday I 
intend to present you with a little alien.’ 

‘That'll be interesting, he chuckled. ‘You 
are becoming more and more Terran even 
now. 

‘But not,’ she said with absolute finality, 
‘until we have paid a visit to the clergy.’ 

‘See what I mean?’ 

She laughed—very humanlike.” 


See what J mean? 

It will not have escaped the alert reader 
that science fiction plots are just like any 
other plots. To be good, they must contain 

_all the usual plot elements—introduction, 
retrospect, first crisis, climax, denouement, 
and conclusion. In the same way, though 
the bait on the narrative hook may have 
an exotic savor, it’s the same old hook. 

This is the way a competent practitioner 
begins a yarn: “She came lumbering up 
out of the ecliptic plane of the planets like 
a wallowing space-beast, her jet tubes 
scarred and stained, a molten streak across 
her middle where Venus’ turgid atmosphere 
has scarred her, and every ancient spot- 
weld in her fat body threatened to rip 
apart the moment she hit stress. 

“The skipper was drunk in his cabin, 
his maudlin voice echoing through the 
compartments as he bewailed the harsh- 
ness of the Interplanetary Trade Com- 
Mission. 
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This is a good opening because: a. It 
is interesting. 6. It lets us in on a situation 
which contains conflict (drunken skipper, 
beat-up space ship). c. It tells us what the 
story is to be about (shape ships). d. It 
gives the locale of the story (space), and 
e. The science fiction touches label it as 
indubitably a science fiction yarn (ecliptic 
plane . . . space beast . . . Venus’ atmos- 
phere . . . hit stress). 

Another old hand at science fiction be- 
gins a yarn, which stresses fantasy more 
heavily, thus: “William Boyce lost a year 
out of his life when he was thirty. One 
August morning he was walking south of 
the library on Fifth Avenue, past the stone 
lions that guard the broad steps, and then 
suddenly he was in a hospital bed in Belle- 
vue, one year later. A patrolman had found 
him lying unconscious on one end of Cen- 
tral Park’s broad lawns. Boyce came out of 
Bellevue into Hell.” 

This opening is interesting, introduces 
us to an interesting situation (amnesia— 
Hell), introduces the hero, etc. We will 
keep on reading because we want to find 
out more. 

Besides fiction, science fiction magazines 
sometimes use articles and shorter features. 
Astounding Science Fiction has long gone 
in for articles on such subjects as the elec- 
tronic microscope, the atomic pile, techni- 
cal aspects of television. Unless you went 
to Caltech and are at present employed in 
a research laboratory or an astronomical 
observatory, you would be wasting your 
time trying these. They are always by ex- 
perts on the subjects discussed and are 
outside the scope of the ordinary writer. 


Fantastic Adventures often prints very 
short articles. These, I believe, offer a more 
promising field for the average science fic- 
tion writer. They are reasonably scientific, 
though sometimes there is a pretty definite 
“Jost continent of Mu” flavor, but it all 
seems to be stuff that an intelligent person 
could bone up on out of an encyclopedia, 
Science Yearbook, and a couple of alma- 
nacs, Fantastic Adventures uses short items 
of a believe-it-or-not nature, things like, 
“did you know Franklin invented the rock- 
ing chair?” also. 




















































Cease & Desist, it says 
Sir: 

Misrepresentation in the sale of and 
other publications is prohibited in a and 
desist order issued against Martin Goodman and 
Jean Goodman, co-partners trading as Magazine 
Management Co., 30 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and 12 subsidiary publishing corporations. 


books 


cease 


The order forbids the following practices: 


Representing that books or other publica- 
tions contain original, complete or un- 
abridged novels, stories or articles when such 
is not the fact. 

Failing to adequately inform dealers and 
the public of the condensation, abridgement 
or alteration of novels, stories or articles con- 
tained in the respondent’s books or other 
publications. 

Changing the titles of novels, stories or 
articles without disclosing clearly and con- 
spicuously that such changes have been 
made. ' 


The Commission found that the respondents 
falsely: represented that their books and other 
publications contained original, complete and un- 
abridged novels, stories or articles. In a num- 
ber of instances, the covers of the publications 
bore the words, “a complete $2.00 novel,’ or 
other words of like import, according to the find- 
ings, which add that actually the publications 
contained condensed, abridged or altered versions 
of previously published material. 

Changing the titles of novels, stories and 
articles without properly disclosing that such 
changes have been made was another practice 
found to be deceptive. The result of this practice, 
the findings state, was that purchasers were mis- 
led into buying the respondents’ publications 
containing condensed or abridged versions of 
novels, stories or articles read previously by them, 
which they would not have bought if the mate- 
rial had been properly identified as to the titles 
used when originally published. 

Even where the publications contained notice 
of condensation, abridgment or change of title 
of the original material, it was set forth in fine 
print on an inside page and was insufficient 
adequately to inform dealers and the public that 
such alterations had been made, the findings de- 
clare, adding that such notices were “frequently 
contrary” to statements appearing on the covers 
of the publications. 

An order to cease and desist was issued, with 
the concurrence of all the Commissioners, after 
the respondents filed an answer admitting all the 
material allegations of fact in the complaint and 
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waived all intervening procedure and further 
hearing. 
Federal Trade Commission, 


Washington. 


© In 1932, pulp paper publishers began to compete 
unfairly with each other, and with authors, by pub- 
lishing reprint magazines. These pulps did not caution 
the buyer that they were reprints, and affected both 
titles and formats that were similar to magazines 
containing only original material. The reprints also 
were sold for a lower price. 

Few pulp houses had a monopoly on “good” or 
“evil” in this period but some were worse than 
others. 

Writers, and agents, too, were willing to sell re- 
print rights (when in a few cases they happened 
to own them) to any entrepreneur printer who hap- 
pened along and wanted to issue a pulp reprint 
on borrowed paper and a little press time. 

Some of the publishers got together. Harry 
Steeger of Popular Publications, H. L. Ralston of 
Street and Smith and Aron M. Mathieu of Writer's 
Digest appealed to the Federal Trade Commission 
to issue cease and desist orders for unfair com- 
petition in cases where newsstand reprint material 
was being sold alongside of original material with 
the former not labeled; but often abridged. 

The Commission held hearings in New York City 
and Cincinnati and cease and desist orders were 
issued against offending publishers. 

Since then, newsstand sales have increased and 
the publishing business has become stronger. How- 
ever, with increased paper and production costs 
(double the increase in the cost of living) publishers 
are looking for corners to cut. To pulp paper pub- 
lishers owning “all rights" to millions of printed 
words, the solution of publishing reprints offers a 
convenient way of saving all manuscript costs. 

Apparently, pulp paper publishers are going to 
keep a watchful eye on reprint practices and usé 
the Federal Trade Commission as a club to keep 
competitors in line. This helps everybody. All 
agree that no less helpful will be an absence of 
petty, spiteful tattling —Ed. 


Thorobred 
Sir: 

We are always interested in receiving fictional 
stories or articles of interest about the horse. As 
a monthly publication devoted to the American 
Saddlebred Horse and the amateur interested in 
riding and the showing of horses, The National 
Horseman is a fine medium for such material. 

We pay for all accepted manuscripts ranging 
from 1,000 to 10,000°words, at the rate of 1 
cent per word. Pictures or art work also accept- 
able with stories, when needed. 

MELVIN M. PEAVEY, 
The National Horseman, 
Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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Juvenile Serial Wanted 
Sir: 

We are in the market for a four- or six-part 
serial of approximately 2,000 words per install- 
ment. It should deal with typical teen-age boys 
(and girls)S and should have a high school back- 
ground with a mystery theme. 


Don Samson, Editor, 
The Open Road for Boys, 
136 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


Hoosier Pens 
Sir: 

The members of Hoosier Pens, our local club 
of writers, are a proud bunch this month. “The 
Quarrel,’ by Paul Strahl, published by Duell, 
Sloan and Pierce, makes its appearance on August 
29. Paul Strahl is the pen name of one of our 
members, Otto Reising of Gary, Indiana. Otto 
has sold before but this is his first novel. 

Hoosier Pens was formed six or seven years 
ago and is a most flexible organization. No offi- 
cers, no dues, and only one unwritten law— 
“write!” We meet once a month at the homes 
of the members where we read manuscripts and 
criticize them. We find the meetings stimulating 
and helpful. Many of us have sold. Ruby Proc- 
tor of Crown Point was a former winner in one 
of your contests and later sold her story. We 
welcome new members who are really writing. 


(Mrs.) Inez G. Fox, 
641 Delaware Street, 
Gary, Indiana. 


Tom-Tom 
Sir: 

For the first time in my life I’m about to toot 
the personal horn. Modesty may be the best 
policy in fiction, but in real life—p’toey! 

I’ve just returned from my semi-century visit 
to the New York editors, and met and annoyed 
about 17. So what? So two of the guys says, 
like this, ““We note that you employ trick titles 
in most of your stories. Many other writers 
started this a long time ago, etc., etc., and even 
etc.” 

The hell they did! Who started the trick title 
regime? I mean, who originated them? Why, 
a couple of guys entitled Tom Thursday still 
alive, and the great H. C. Witwer, now in 
Heaven, more than 25 years ago. Harry and I 
both started the vogue, unknown. to each other, 
at about the same time. 


In case you don’t know what a trick title is, 
look: In the current Double Action Western 
Magazine, I have a tale yclept IDAHO-KUM;; 
in Super Sports Magazine appears THINGS 
COULD BE VERSE; in Sports Fiction Maga- 
zine you find THE MOORE THE MERRIER, 


and several more. 
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Well, what’s the point? Here it is and I hope 
some of the mugs now using the gag sit on it: 
The newer editors, unaware of who originated 
what, got the weird notion that your Miami cor- 
respondent is imitating others. How do you like 
that for a plate of pish-posh? Todaynew writers 
don’t hesitate to use a title already heading a 
story of mine. For just one instance, a few 
months ago I find in one of the Ray Palmer 
pulps a tale named Fake It Easy. Did the 
young gent who thought he thought that up ever 
read the old Argosy of 15 years ago? If so, he 
will find exactly the same title. 

Unless some one in the audience can prove 
otherwise I also created the word-wedding gag. 
If you will go back to 1922, when Eugene A. 
Clancy was editing the old Street and Smith 
Peoples Favorite Magazine you will find a, story 
titled ILLITERATURE. 

It would be nice if you could protect or copy- 
right such ideas. Me, I’d be worth millions. 

I hope all the newer editors and writers will 
stick the above in their minds. I can do nothing 
to make them stop- using either of the gags, but I 
just want them to know who the mug was who 
started the vogues. 

In brief, if you can’t be original, copy some 
guy who is! 

Tom Tuurspay, 
Box 707, Main P. O., 
Miami 4, Fla. 


Sell us Chapter Two 
Gents: 

Thanks for a first-rate article on writing for 
business papers. It’s the best of its kind I’ve 
seen, and especially valuable for the background 
it provides. 

Agreeing with Gleason that leg work, an in- 
quiring mind, and a reasonable facility for mar- 
shalling facts is about all one needs to provide the 
skeleton of business paper articles, there remains 
this problem—one in fifteen (I’m charitable to- 
day) knows what to do to turn out a readable, 
useful story after he is all primed with the ‘ma- 
terial. 

We don’t demand the kind of writing ability 
that will take a lad to Hollywood and the $1,000- 
a-week class, But we do need writers who know 
enough to get right up there in the front of 
things, the angles the reader should get first. 
The “punch” at the end (too many of the boys 
and girls have read O. Henry) is wasted, because 
only one in a hundred readers will get that far 
unless the story is exceptionally well handled. 

Maybe we business paper misers don’t pay 
enough for material—but, brother, we’d be glad 
to pay it out if it were not that we have to re- 
write practically everything that comes in. That 
means an extra person on the salary list—and 
what goes out in salaries doesn’t go out in checks 
to contributors. I’d figure the complete rewrites 
at 9 out of 10, partial rewrites at 19 out of 20, 
and fairly heavy editing at 49 out of 50. 
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One trouble is—and I don’t know the answer: 
few writers know anything about the business 
with which their articles are concerned. How, 
then, can they test their material by the same test 
which the editor applies: Is it useful to his 
readers ? 

Oh, hell. I’ve started a chapter, when all I 
meant to do was to say how much I appreciate 
Gleason’s. article. Let it ride at that. 

CuaruigE MacDermut, Editor, 
Photographic Trade News, 
1114 First Ave., 

New York 21, N. Y. 


© PTN is one of the best looking trade journals in 
the country and a credit-to its field —Ed. 


Rice Writers Wanted 
Sir: 

We are anxious to obtain correspondents in 
the rice growing areas of Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas. They should be writers who know 
farm problems and farm people, rice growing 
and rice growers in particular. With those who 
qualify as correspondents, we are prepared to 
discuss an arrangement for regular pay for a spe- 
cified amount of copy. 

Free-lance contributions dealing with rice grow- 
ing, particularly interviews with successful 
growers, unusual methods of rice planting, har- 
vesting and storage, are welcome. We use photo- 
graphs and prefer all stories illustrated. Lengths 
to 2000 words are acceptable. No _ fiction, 
please. 

Payment to free-lance writers depends upon 
the individual manuscript with an average of 
¥Y% cent a word offered upon publication. It is 
suggested that free-lance writers query us before 
submitting copy. 

JAMES*Howarp LEvEQUE, Editor, 
Rice News, 

P. O. Box 893, 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Stamp Collecting Copy 
Sir: 


We are in the market for short articles about 
stamp collecting with particular emphasis on the 
human factor rather than the stamps themselves. 
The material desired is for a house organ, and 
while informativeness is important, it must go 
hand in hand with brevity, sparkle and good 
humor. 

Equally desirable are the “how” and “why” 
factors which have helped make the hobby the 
fascinating pastime which it is. 

Articles should not exceed 500 words in length 
and payment will be made at the rate of 2c per 
word, on acceptance. 

Cartoons are also desired at the rate of $10.00 
each, with payment an acceptance. 

A. Aucust TIGER, 
154 Nassau St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Kid Stuff 
Sir: 

The American Family Magazine, which is com- 
ing out with the November issue, wants material 
for a children’s game page, called “Grab Bag 
for Children.” 

We want all sorts of quizzes, verses, puzzles 
and games—anything which would amuse boys 
and girls from kindergarten age through eighth 
grade, Picture puzzles would be especially wel- 
come. 

Dorotuy REED, Quiz Editor, 
The American Family Magazine, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago 4, III. 


Can Do & Did 
Sirs: 

For years the same old cracked record 
repeating, “The nut, she thinks she can write. 
The nut, she thinks she can write,” until I was 
believing I’d imagine things. 

I squared my shoulders once more and treated 
the sceptics with —— silence. 

Sure enough, my story titled “Shadows Across 
His Horizon” occupies almost ten pages right in 
the center of the April edition of The Catholic 
World. 

So, tell your readers to keep at it and not to 
get discouraged if a publisher holds a story for 
years without printing it. The waiting’s worth- 
while, believe me. 


two 


EpitH M. EpmMonpDs, 
94 South Munn Avenue, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Bronx Writers 
Sir: 

The Bronx Writers will resume their weekly 
meetings in September. 

Writers living in New York or vicinity who 
are as interested in joining a group as we are 
to have them, will please contact me for an in- 
vitation to attend. Please mention the type of 
writing in which you're interested and where 
you have been published. 

FANNIE FISHER, 
3847 Sedgwick Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Ki. 3-1195s 


Long Beach Writers 
Sir: 

The Long Beach Writers Market League has 
changed its name to THE LONG BEACH 
WRITERS CLUB. 

An all day meeting is held at Colonial Hall, 
951 Locust Avenue, Long Beach, on the fourth 
Thursday of each month. During the morning 
session manuscripts are read and criticized. In 
the afternoon there is a speaker usually a 
person who is already a success in the writing 
field; a short business meeting follows. 

HELEN C. Hicks, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
1113 W. Spruce Street, 
Compton, California. 
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2,500 markets 


for writers 


The 8,000 copies of “The Writer’s 
Market” that we printed in April, 1947 
were sold out in June. Orders come in 
each day from book stores, colleges, 
literary agencies, editors, and free-lance 


writers. 


Today we are again holding many or- 
ders, and have no copies of “The Writ- 
er’s Market.” 


Meanwhile we have revised the 1947 
edition, making 834 changes or an av- 
erage of two on a page. Our paper mills 
advise that paper to print 6,000 addi- 
tional copies has been shipped, and the 
trucking company handling the delivery 
says that the paper is in route. That’s 
nice and we hope it’s true. 

If our paper arrives August 25th, when 
it is supposed to, we will have 6,000 
copies of the revised 1947 edition ready 
to ship by October Ist. With the de- 
mand so strong, we are limiting our 
advertising. If you desire a copy, please 
send in your check now for $3.50. The 
book is offered on a 10 day 100% 
money back agreement. 


Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


“The Writers Market” contains the 
names, addresses, rate of payment, and 
editorial requirements of 2,500 markets 
for free-lance writers. The book is 
carefully indexed and contains 420 
pages. (The pize is 64% x 10¥% and it 
is large enough to make two ordinary 
novels.) “The Writer's Market” is the 
only book of its kind, and has been re- 
viewed favorably by over 200 of the 
country’s leading magazines and news- 
papers. It is recommended by the Book 
of-the-Month Club, and the American 
Library Association. Almost every fam- 
ous writer whose name you see orders 
a copy annually. Editors buy it to check 
their competition. Literary agents buy 
it in order not to miss any bets. It is 
the Bible of free-lancers all over the 


world. 


Your copy will come postpaid, at $3.50, 
probably within 10 days after October 
Ist if you order now. We are sincere 
in saying this book is worth 10 times 


its price to any active free-lancer. 
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HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF 


WRITING 
RADIO? 


You can associate yourself with one of the 
most highly paid, quickest growing, and most 
fascinating field of writing. A field where trained 
writers are needed; and new ideas and new 
talents are looked for. 


RADIO NEEDS WRITERS! 


The Federal Communications Commission is 
granting licenses for new stations all over the 
nation every week. They authorized more new 
stations in the Ist post war year than in the pre- 
ceding II years!! 








All radio stations must have writers to furnish 
fresh material—everything from Spots to Season- 
able programs. This means well over 100 thousand 
new scripts every day. More words in a single day 
than are used by the great moving picture in- 
dustry in an entire year! 

Radio is the largest and one of the most highly 
paid fields of endeavor that has ever been offered 
to the writer. It is one of the easiest for the 
trained writer to enter. 


IT 1S A SPECIALIZED FIELD! 


As great as is the demand for writers in the 
broadcasting industry, radio will not accept ma- 
terial unless it is exclusively written for the air. 
It has its own form and technique of writing. If 
the script submitted is not ready to produce, the 
stations will not buy it. They will not rewrite your 
material. 


R. W.1. STUDENTS SELL! 


The success of our students speaks for the merit 
of our course; our tested and proven methods 
of teaching radio writing. 


WRITE TODAY— 


for free particulars on how you can learn the 
technique of writing for the air by this easy home- 
study course as taught by R.W.I. The only or- 
ganization devoted exclusively to teaching radio 
writing. Be sure and write today to: 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


STUDIO F, BOX 110 \ 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


Your success is our business!! 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Monthly Chart For Article Writers 


By Frank A. Dickson 


FOR OCTOBER 


1. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 

BUSINESS MANAGER OF THE STATE 
PRISON. The daily cost of operating the 
pen; contrast between present expenses and 
those of several years ago. Expansion of 
the penitentiary within the past decade or 
two; number of inmates at present. Give 
a crime magazine a chance with this. 
* 2, TRAFFIC LIGHT TROUBLES IN 
YOUR CITY. See the city electrician. 
Causes of the troubles; the most common. 
Wornout equipment. Local traffic data. 

3. READING MATTER AT LOCAL 
HOSPITALS. Do many persons contribute 
magazines and books? What kinds of stor- 
ies do patients prefer? Slant: Reading as 
a help to sick people. 

4. THE BIGGEST FOOTBALL 
COACHES IN YOUR STATE. What high 
schools and colleges have the largest grid 
Their 


coaches despite their hugeness. Their most 


mentors? record as players and 


exciting moments during their careers. 

5. DO WOMEN CHANGE THEIR 
MINDS MUCH)? Interview store clerks 
and cafe waitresses in your city about this. 
Are women more changeable than men? 
And do many women “make up” the hus- 
band’s mind? 


6. FAVORITE SONGS OF RAIL- 
ROAD MEN, ESPECIALLY ENGI- 
NEERS, OF YOUR CITY. Leading rail- 
road songs. Engineers who are well-known 
musicians. 

7.OLD AGE PENSIONS IN YOUR 
STATE. The average checks each month; 
numbef on the state rolls; counties with the 
largest number of recipients. The oldest 
persons receiving pensions. 








IR 












8. WORST SCHOOL FIRES IN THE 
HISTORY OF YOUR CITY AS WELL 
AS THE COUNTY, AS RECALLED BY 
THE LOCAL FIRE CHIEF OR VET- 
ERAN EDUCATORS. Anniversary angle: 
The great Chicago fire occurred on this 
day in 1871. Loss of buildings and also of 
life, if any, in the school blazes. Present 
safeguards. 

9. DO PROSTITUTES REFORM? 
Ask the local chief of police. Vice drives 
and the results. Keeping up with prosti- 
tutes. Slant: How the prostitute has fared 
since the end of the war. 


10. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISOR OF 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION. Slant: Progress in country 
schools within the past few years. Voca- 
tional training. Largest rural schools in the 
state. Attendance in the rural institutions 
of learning. Shoot this to an educational 
or farm magazine. 


11. WHAT ARE WAR HEROES 
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DOING TODAY? Jobs now held by the 
most outstanding military heroés of your 
city and county. The heroes’ leading ambi- 
tions. ! 


12. COLUMBUS DAY. How old was 
Columbus at the time of his discovery of 
the New World? The age of other famous 
explorers of those early days, Their age at 
the time of death. 

18. DEAN OF COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENTS IN YOUR STATE. His, or her, 
length of service as a college head. Other 
educational positions he has filled. His 
ideas about various college issues. Has he 
some old-fashioned ideas? Slant: The ad- 
vancement of the college during his ad- 
ministration. 

14. NIGHT NOISES, AS RELATED 
BY LOCAL POLICEMEN ON NIGHT 
DUTY. What noises mean trouble? Slant: 
Everybody does not sleep at night. The 
most common trouble during the night. 


15. GIRL STUDENTS IN A MED- 
ICAL SCHOOL OF YOUR STATE. 





Just Published 


INTRODUCTION 
Part One: Essentials: The Subject 
1. The Good Subject 
2. The Inner Demand 
3. The External Demand 
Part Two: Plotting: Basic Principles 
4. The Principles of Unity 
. The Problem of Length 
The First Step 
Part Three: Plotting: Intensification 
7. Character Portrayal Fundamentals 


300 pages 
S.  e 


oun 


CHICAGO 








THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL 
by Thomas H. Uzzell 


The need for a sound, readable book on the craftsmanship of the novel has been felt for 
a generation. The flexibility of the art it¢lf, the inarticulateness of successful novelists as to 
their methods, the temptation to produce criticism for readers rather than discussions of ways 
and means for writers have made the preparation of such a work exceedingly difficult. Thes« 
difficulties have been solved by the author of THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL. In it 
will be found, clearly stated and illustrated, those basic principles and commercial requirements 
of which successful novelists are aware. It is a standard manual on the art of the novel. 


Contents 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


q 


8. The Principles of Drama 
9. Hero and Villain Stories 
10. The Novel of Significance 
Part Four: Special Problems 
11. Viewpoints in Fiction 
12. Modern Innovations 
APPENDIX 
A. Novels for Study 
B. Common Errors in Plotting 
C. The Theories of James, Wharton and 
Glasgow 


List price $3.50 


NEW YORK 
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RECORD SALES for new and 


established writers, and yet we can’t 
say we've reached the bottom or 
caught up with editorial demands 
made on us. Yes, we do have access 
to markets, and are in daily touch 
with editors in the largest publishing 
center in the world. Now it is up to 
you, if you want to sell that story, 
article or novel. 

Requests for material are coming 
to us from quality and pulp maga- 
zines, from publishers of novels and 
books, and from motion picture stu- 
dios. Here is what one producer 
writes: “I would prefer a comedy 
story with the customary dramatic 
touches—a story with a new ‘gim- 
mick’ or some refreshingly novel 
idea. Has your story or novel the 
germ of a good motion picture idea? 


10% is our commission. Our fee is 
$1 per thousand words, up to 5,000 
words; and 50c per thousand there- 
after. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript, 3,000 words or less, is 
$3. Each script should be accom- 
panied with return postage. 

Our help is friendly, constructive 
and professional—and faithfully fol- 
lowed leads to sales. After two sales, 
we drop the fee and sell on a straight 
commission basis. We report 
promptly. 

We read book-length novels and 
sell them on a 10% commission basis, 
if found suitable for publication or 
motion picture production. With each 
novel, the writer is required to send 
in a small fee of $4 for our letter of 
appraisal. The express charges on 
novel or book to our office should be 
prepaid. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on social, eco- 
nomic and political problems are in 
special demand. The writer should 
send them in at once to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Slant: How the graduation of these girls 
will bring some relief in the shortage of 
physicians. The aptitude of girls in the 
medical school. Reasons the feminine stu- 
dents are entering the medical profession. 

16. DAYS OF THE MOST CRIME 
IN YOUR CITY. Is Saturday the biggest 
day for hell-raising? Sections of the city 
where crime is most prevalent. See the city 
recorder and police chief. 

17. CITIES OF YOUR STATE 
WITH THE MOST SUNSHINE. Cham- 
bers of commerce generally keep such sta- 
tistics. And the wettest cities. 

18. AVIATION RIPLEYS, AS RE- 
PORTED BY LOCAL FLIERS. Miracles 
that spared aviators from almost certain 
death. Pilots who pray before “going up” ; 
those with good luck objects. 

19. A DAY WITH A LOCAL BANK 
PRESIDENT. His manifold problems. 
Slant: How the city looks to the subject 
for financial as well as civic leadership. 

20. AN INSIGHT INTO A HUGE 
FISH HATCHERY OPERATED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT IN YOUR 
STATE. How the hatchery is maintained; 
propagation of the fish; where the fish are 
sent for use. 

21. THE YOUNGEST LAWYER IN 
YOUR CITY. Where he studied law, and 
the length of his practice. His most inter- 
esting cases so far. 

22. FIRST RADIO ADDRESS 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, ON 
THIS DAY IN 1915. Earliest radio sta- 
tions in your state; the owners and their 
roles as pioneers. Cost of early stations. 


238. DISTRIBUTION OF DEAD HU- 
MAN BODIES IN YOUR STATE. The 
state board for the distribution of them. 
Slant: How the bodies are used for ad- 
vancement of medical science. 

24. SPAIN CEDED FLORIDA TO 
THE UNITED STATES, ON OCTO- 
BER 24, 1820. The oldest cities in Florida 
and their chief attractions for tourists to- 
day. “Firsts” in that state. 

25. BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE 
PARCEL POST DEPARTMENT AT 
THE LOCAL POSTOFFICE. Receiving 
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and assorting the packages ; delivery of the 
parcels by trucks., Worst headaches of the 
deliverymen. 

26. AN INTERVIEW WITH A GOV- 
ERNMENT NURSERYMAN OF YOUR 
STATE. Slant: The importance of a forest 
tree seedling nursery. The annual capacity 
of the nursery ; distribution of seedlings to 
landowners; the cost. 

27. THE EIGHTY-NINTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT. The handicap of 
bad health in his youth. Handicaps of other 
presidents, physical and otherwise. Favorite 
mottoes of these chief executives. 

28. CITIES IN YOUR STATE 
NAMED FOR MILITARY HEROES. 
The founders and the growth down the 
years. Decades of greatest gain in popula- 
tion. Who selected the names? 

29. SHIPYARD LINGO. Terms ship- 
yard workers use. 

30. A VISIT TO A SOFT DRINK 
PLANT OF YOUR CITY. Preparing soft 
drinks; the process of bottling; sanitary 
protections. Delivery of the drinks to deal- 
ers. Slant: How soft drink manufacturers 
have “carried on” during the shortage of 
certain ingredients. 

31. HALLOWEEN. Farmers’ use of 
scarecrows would be an appropriate sub- 
ject. Contact the county farm agent for 
dope on scarecrows. The most terrifying. 
Just how effective are scarecrows? 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE: Make 
everybody—and everything—pay. 

That’s the road to quicker and better 
checks in feature writing. 

In my early years as a feature writer, 
during the depression when editors were re- 
trenching and trying to cut corners on ex- 
pense, and when I was trying to cut those 
corners myself, I always attempted to get 
a story out of practically everything that 
involved expense on my part. One peren- 
nial question obsessed me: “How can I 
make money out of this?” 

This amounts to a check producer any 
time, in prosperity as well as in depression. 
It paid off for me in the lean years, and it’s 
still a check getter, because it inspires you 
to search out the uncommon in the com- 
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“RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SCRIPTS WANTED 


Television is now a reality in the most 
important merchandising areas in this 
country. Suitable programs are needed 
for telecast. Now is the time to write 
for this new electronic medium. Ask 
about our nation-wide sales cooperation. 


The fall season opens new markets and 
programs for radio scripts of all varie- 
ties. Cash in on this boom in broad- 
casting. Write for details and release 
before submitting scripts for sales 
consideration. 


Scott Carleton, Editor 


BENTEL AGENCY 


6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


*Stage and screen plays also wanted. 











CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up” and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to !0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE” explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal part- 
time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a “must” for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


$1.00. 
’ All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Dept. D Anderson, S. C. 
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mon things about you. 

There lurks a story in everything, if you 
take the time and the effort to dig it out. 

Look. There’s a tree “doctor” in your 
neighborhood. Interview him about tree 
“surgery —the things most people don’t 
know. Another example: The roof of your 
house is being repaired. How about a fea- 
ture about the unusual experiences of roof- 
ing men? Ever think of your postman or 
the local postmaster as feature material? 
And when some solicitor calls upon you for 
funds for church improvements, are you 
aware you could do a story about the im- 
provements? Your own church offers abun- 
dant subjects, including the oldest member, 
the dean of Sunday school teachers, and 
important anniversaries. 

When you have a clock repaired, make 
the visit an occasion for an interview with 
the clock fixer, all the better if he is an old- 
timer. If you have occasion :to go to the 
hospital, as a patient or as a visitor, look 
around for feature subjects, such as patients 
with remarkable courage. Unusual opera- 
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tions ring the bell. And interviews with 
veteran physicians are marketable. If you 
hire somebody for repairing something 
about your house, give him your undivided 
attention, because you can write up short- 
cuts or unusual methods in repairing for 
mechanical magazines. 

Do you belong to any organizations? 
Their activities should yield a number of 
articles for local newspapers. Who are your 
most interesting neighbors? One of my 
neighbors, the dean of local doctors, took 
his first ride in an airplane as he neared 
the century mark. Another, now dead, was 
a second cousin of Abraham Lincoln! And 
one more is the sister of the late Thomas 
Wolfe, the celebrated novelist. In making 
purchases in stores, watch for out of the 
qrdinary displays and marketing methods, 
for write-ups of them can be sold to trade 
journals. A visit to a photographer for a 
sitting won’t be expensive if you round up 
a story of his, or her, experiences, including 
photographing weddings or, on the other 


extreme, corpses. 


-* 
“> 
ai | 











WHEN YOU NEED HELP with your manu- 
script, you can get it only from a writer. For six- 
teen years I have sold my literary output, includ- 
ing hundreds of magazine stories, two novels and 
two textbooks for writers. Now, I am offering this 
skill and experience to you. 











I have no printed lessons, conduct no school 
or literary agency. I PROVIDE EDITING, 
CRITICISM OR COMPLETE REVISION OF 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT, AS THE INDIVID- 
UAL NEED SUGGESTS. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in a 2,000-word folder. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 
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By LEO SHULL 


HE Broadway scene is rather quiet 
right now. The season is obviously go- 
ing to be a late one. Not one show 
had-an opening in August, which is rather 

nusual. No one is hurrying to get into a 
a and there are a dozen of them 
available, something new since the war. 

There are about 300 plays listed for pro- 
duction this season, but approximately 80 
shows will again be done this time, as in 
past seasons. Nothing startling is promised 
for the coming year. There may be some 
importations from abroad, Ireland; the 
Habima players from Palestine; the junior 
members of Old Vic from London, and 
so on. 

There will be a greater number of re- 
vivals done in those library theatres by the 
Equity Library Theatre. 

A lot of the experimental shows tested in 
the summer “strawhat” theatres will come 
to the stem, for some of them got excep- 
tionally good notices. More than a hun- 
dred new plays were tried out in the straw- 
hats, exceeding even our Broadway produc- 
tions; the total may exceed 200 before this 
month is over. 

We’ve heard there are some good plays 
around and no good plays around. Some- 
how we feel some fine plays will be done 
this year. 

It also seems that playwrights are getting 
less phony and are tackling more mature 
subjects. 

More theatre centers are opening in other 
parts of the country, we are happy to note. 
Detroit, Hollywood, San Francisco, Dallas, 
Texas, are now well established “legit” cen- 


YOU DO THE WRITING— 
WE'LL DO THE SELLING 





We offer agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers, covering 
fiction, non-fiction, and foreign lan- 
guage markets... 






v 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 
effective placement . 


Vv 
Full information on request. 


C. V. PARKINSON 
Literary Agent 
Brightwaters, L. I., 

New York 





WHY NOT PUBLICITY? 


Publicity and Public Relations work may be the answer 
for you. 

My 25 years experience has been telescoped for your 
benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed lessons, | 


Send today for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE | 


Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D| 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, soem. | 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE-AUGENBLICK . 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











FICTION COURSE—$9 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG MONEY 
short-short field from an expert. My authoritative 
book, “Let's Write Short-Shorts’” (a $2 value), is 
the text upon which my streamlined 6-lesson course 
is based. Personal attention for every student! 
Short-shorts, written as assignments, given thor- 
ough, detailed analyses. I will give you absolutely 
E a copy of “Let’s Write Short-Shorts’’ and a 
list of the latest short-short markets when you en- 
roll. I sold every short-short I wrote in 1946! Let 
me help you. 


FOY EVANS, Box 689-D, Athens, Ga. 
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STORIES WANTED! 


If your story is salable, 
the usual 10% commission. 

If your story isn’t salable, we tell you 
why in minute detail, passing along 
sound, constructive criticism which will 
help you in future writing. Working 
from a knowledge gained in 25 years of 
writing and selling our own stories and 
novels, we are able to give practical help 
of priceless value. No delays. Prompt 
reports always faithfully given. All types 
of fiction solicited. 

Until we’ve sold two of your stories, 
reading fees are charged as follows: 
Short stories to 6,500 words, ‘$3.00. 
Novelettes to 12,000 words, $5.00. 
Novels, any length, $10.00. 


New rates effective at once. No fees 
charged selling authors looking for a 
reputable “slick” or “pulp” agent. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


POULTNEY VERMONT 


we sell it at 











WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY?” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling cartoonist 
IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of ‘N. Y 
markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in coin. 


Mail today. 
DON ULSH 


144 E. 40th St., Dept. W New York 16, N. ¥. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed expertly and promptly. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
50c per 1000, carbon ‘free. 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


ars Ra 
YOU CAN BE A 
NEWSPAPER REPORTER! 


City Editors want well-trained, competent reporters 
who know how to ‘“‘get the story 

Our complete, basic, Sonerts used correspondenc 
course will give you a comprehensive, PRACTICAL 

ckground in newsgathering, newswriting and the 
professional city room techniques employed by suc- 
cessful newspapermen. 

Written and directed PERSONALLY by top-flight, 
metropolitan oa the course is the product of 


years of 
Now, we believe you can the 

















experien 

By enrolling 

equivalent of at least ONE kd eS s py WORK: 

ING EXPERIENCE at hom time— 
AND AT A PRICE YOU CAN J AFFORD. 


We guarantee satisfaction—or your money back. 
Write today for information. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
P. ©. Box 116 Oakland 4, Calif. 


ters, and quite a variety of shows are sched- 
uled to be booked there. This we learned 


from the Shubert: Booking office which 
controls the touring of shows out of NY. 


There are now more investment corpo- 
rations interested in financing Broadway 
shows. One of the largest and soundest is 
the James Herd Investment Corp., which 
has a quarter of a million dollar fund, and 
has bought into 8 plays already, due to open 
this coming season. Mr. Herd himself has 
also spawned an idea which he calls the 
“Playwright’s Subsidy Plan.” His company 
is ready to subsidize a playwright for as 
many as five years, for $2000 or more per 
year, if the playwright will turn a per cent 
of his royalties over to the Herd Investment 
Corp. This company also will see that its 
subsidized playwrights get productions. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Herd has just 
moved into new and larger quarters and 
says “I plan to expand our operations in the 
entertainment field, to bring in more money, 
plays, writers and talent. The purpose of 
my corporation is to bring into and retain 
permanent capital in a business area pre- 
viously dependent upon intermittent 
financing.” 

The corporation at present has large in- 
vestments in Finian’s Rainbow, Joan of 
Lorraine, Another Part of the Forest, Call 
Me Mister, and another half dozen shows. 

This outfit reads from 800 and 1000 plays 
a year; there are three people who read the 
scripts. The plays come in from all parts of 
the country, from producers, agents and the 
general public. Mr. Herd began reading 
plays for investment as early as 1940 when 
he was working for the motion pictures. 

In one show, a few weeks ago, they put 
in $20,000. 

The new 

5 9821. 

In last month’s column we listed the 
Broadway Producers. This month we'll 
itemize the playagents. 

The code letters A, B, C, denote: 

A. Friendly playagent, easy for a new- 

comer to get to. 

B. Not so easy, likes you to come recom- 

mended with a good professional 
background. 


offices are 17 East 49th St., 
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C. Tough. Wants scripts from top- 
notchers, “names,” writers with pre- 
vious successes, or near successes. 


The biggest are. still the same ones as last 


year (and ten years ago) : Leland Hayward,’ 


Brandt & Brandt, Audrey Wood, Hans 
Bartsch, Jacques Chambrun. 

Then there are Leah Salisbury, Edmond 
Pauker, Monical McCall, Harold Matson, 
Wm. Morris ofc; they’re pretty big too. 

But if you have written your first play, 
or your second and you can get three letters 
from qualified people who vow your play is 
good, send it to Claire Leonard, Frieda 
Fishbein, Sarah Rollitts, Car] Cowl. 

If you can get an agent to accept your 
play, you may be sure that Broadway won’t 
overlook you entirely. A play with an agent 
is an easier play to sell. 

We think television is going to use a tre- 
mendous amount of scripts soon. Somebody 
is going to break the ice and from then on 
there will be an avalanche of 3-act full- 
length plays. 

Well, that’s about all we have to report 
about Broadway. 


PLAY AGENTS 

A—A.F.G. LITERARY AGENCY 

545 Fifth Ave. 
A—ALEY, RUTH MRS. 

343 Madison Ave. 
A—ALGASE, GERTRUDE 

400 Madison Ave. 2 PL 8-1980 
A—AMER. AUTHORS & ARTIST AGCY. 

17 E. 42nd St. MU 2-5953 


MU 2-4328 


MU 2-8428 





REWRITE Magazine 


Our Services Will Help You to Seil 


Why is it Bill and Elva are constantly being asked 
to talk wherever serious writers gather? Practical 

Experience. Together with the fact that over the 

) ene they have built a reputation for Integrity and 
enerous Helpfulness. 


TRY REWRITE TODAY 


Subscription, $2 per year. Single pas, 25c. Trial 
Bundles: 7 issues, $1. 15 issues, $2. No free sample 
copies. 

DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 
We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
lowest Fey Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a 
set of 25 (50 One Fold Size Envelopes) or 20 (40 
Flat Size ne or 30 (60 Two Fold Size > 
velopes) today. ostpaid anywhere in the U:S.A 
Larger Savings on fe arger Orders. 


PRACTICAL SERVICES FOR WRITERS 


The Writers’ Book Club—saves you money on all 
books. No dues, no minimum buys. The WCS Cir- 
culating Library—an inexpensive way to read all the 
best writers’ books. The WCS Scholarship Fund— 
practical help for shut-in and har dicapped ewriters. 


THE WRITERS’ COUNSEL SERVICE 


Send us your rejections. We will tell you why, 
and what to do about it. Practical, detailed analy- 
sis that turns rejections into sales. Minimum fee: 
$3 plus return, stamped envelope. Poetry: §1 for 
24 lines. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers’ Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed beautifully, accurately, promptly. Corrections 
in spelling and grammar if desired = carbon copy 
and extra first page per 1000 words. 

Mss. requiring editing beyond minor spelling and 
grammar corrections—90c per 1000 words. 
MRS. EUGENE SMITH 
617 Market Street Cheraw, S. C. 








ELEANOR R. BURT 


Educational Script 
and Musical Continuity 
riter 
Westinghouse 
WBZ—Boston 


actual recordings 


WRITERS!!! 


A thousand new radio stations 
need thousands of new scripts. 


Professional Style Is a Must in Radio 


_ * . 
Learn by mail to write professional scripts at 


AMERICA'S PIONEER BROADCASTING SCHOOL 


With our correspondence course in broadcasting and script writing you receive 
ings b 


y men and women successful in radio, and blank records to 
record your own voice and test your own scripts. 

Results are proof of value. Fe 
throughout the country. both as staff writers and free-lancers. 


‘ormer NAOB students write scripts for stations 





“If anyone in your classes 
is interested in educational 
script writing you can tell 
them for me that it’s « 
7 ied rs rewarding 
field. . I feel that you Names 
- me a very good basis 

> courses for the Address 
oe I am doing now.’ 








NATIONAL ACADEMY of BROADCASTING, Inc., Dept. 54 
3338 16th Street, N.W., Washington 10, D. C. 


Please send information about the NAOB correspondence course. 


“Approved under G. 1. Bill of Rights 
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“Critics!—appalled I venture on the name, 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of 
fame!” 
ISILLUSIONED writers grumble that Robert 
Burns was right. Critics are bandits, birds 
of prey! Like hit-and-run specialists, they 
fiercely attack a writer's prose and then desert 
the wreckage, leaving him to rebuild as best he 
can. 
© But—COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM is con- 
structive and considerate, for this critic helps to 
rebuild. This critic is also a versatile teacher, who 
patiently varies his methods, better to stimulate 
each individual; thus he accomplishes more than 
the generalized how-to-write books, which can- 
not consider each individual problem. 
© Professional writers needing help, and begin- 
ners of intelligence, are encouraged to inquire 
further—stating, please—your background and 
experience, to: . 


ROBERT M. WENDLINGER 


, 366 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 17 












































The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


In A recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: ‘ 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now ... we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We’re shopping for 
sure-fire stuff ... And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room .. . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish .. .’ And so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “ . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays ... 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


WE THINK the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. Our 
books, generally published on a coop- 
erative basis, are produced at compara- 
tively low cost. Because of this, even 
so limited a sale as six hundred copies 
of, for example, a 64-page book of verse 
will yield a profit to the author over 
and above investment. 


Ir your ms has a definite audience, sub- 
mit it to us. If we like it, we'll publish 
it. For a free copy of A Decade of Pub- 
lishing, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce Street New York 7 
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A—AMERICAN PLAY CO. 


522 Fifth Ave. MU 
B—BARTSCH, HANS 

119 W. 57th St. CO 
A—BENTHAM, M. S. 

48 W. 48th St. BR 
C—BRANDT & BRANDT 

101 Park Ave. AS 
B—BROWN, CURTIS, LTD. 

347 Madison Ave. MU 
B—BROWNBACK, SALLY 

310 W. 55th St. CO 
A—CENTURY PLAY CoO. 

(Mr. Kane) 

522 Fifth Ave. ; MU 
C—CHAMBRUN, JACQUES 

745 Fifth Ave. wi 


A—COWL, CARL 
516 Fifth Ave... TR 7-3082, MU 
B—FREEDMAN, HAROLD 
Brandt & Brandt 


101 Park Ave. AS 
A—FISHBEIN, FRIEDA 
11 W. 42nd St. LO 
B—FRENCH, SAMUEL 
25 W. 45th St. BR 
A-—GARNOLD CO. 
(Ben Gold, Arnold D. Rabby) 
4 E. 41st St. MU 
A—GREGORY, BLANCHE 
366 Madison Ave. MU 
C—HAYWARD, LELAND, INC. 
444 Madison Ave. EL 


A—HOLBERT, OTTO KENNEDY 
Room 1004, 
113 W. 57th St. 
B—HOWELL, MIRIAM 
Myron Selznick 


610 Fifth Ave. CI 
A—KING, ELEANOR 
14 W. 44th St. MU 


B—KROLL, LUCY 
c/o Sam Jaffe 
11 W. 57th St. CI 
A—LEONARD, CLAIRE 
516 Fifth Ave.. MU 2-3383, TR 
B—MATSON, HAROLD 


30 Rockefeller Plaza CI 
B—McCALL, MONICA 

610 Fifth Ave. CI 
A—MORRIS, E. G. 

366 Madison Ave. MU 
B—MORRIS, WM. AGENCY 

Mildred Webber 

1270 Sixth Ave. CI 
C—PAUKER, EDMOND 

1639 Broadway CO 


B—PRITCHETT, MARY LEONARD 


55 W. 42nd St. BR 
A—ROLLITTS, SARAH 

424 Madison Ave. PL 
B—SALISBURY, LEAH 

234 W. 44th St., Rm. 1000...LA 







2-9464 


2-3383 


4-5890 
5-1379 


9-4778 


3-3421 
6-2626 


5-4100 


CO 5-3715-16 


7-620( 


2-6390 


7-2346 


7-3082 


6-3457 


7-6200 


2-2654 


7-2160 


5-1726 


9-4172 


3-1298 


4-8628 




















B—TAYLOR, ETHEL C. 


55 W. 55th St. CI 
B—WATKINS, ANN 

77 Park Ave. .. LE 
C—WILLIAMS, ANNIE LAURIE 

18 E. 41st St. MU 


B—WOOD, AUDREY 
Leibling-Wood 
551 Fifth Ave. VA 





List of Producers 
(Continued from August issue) 
A—STEWART, CHARLES 
c/o Lambs Club 


128 W. 44th St. eee 
B—STODDARD, HAILA 
8 E. 63rd St.... nics ee 


B—STRAIGHT, BEATRICE 


c/o Theatre, Inc. 


63 W. 44th St. i ss acne 
B—STRAUS & HAAS 
CUR Be 2 | ree, oe 


C—STREGER, PAUL 
Alvin Theatre Bldg., 


250 W. 52nd St. PL 
C—THEATRE GUILD 

23 W. 53rd St. : CO 
B—THEATRE, INC. 

63 W. 44th St. MU 
A—TOBIN, LENORE 

246 W. 44th St. BR 









5-8620 
2-0080 


5-7565 


6-3714 


9-8020 
9 


7-0676 


7-7601 


5-3217 
9-5330 
5-6170 


7-7601 


9-2211 


sary. Send postcard for 
information—FREE. 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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B—TODD, MICHAEL 


115 E. 54th St.... ee. * 
A—VAIL, LESTER 

285 Madison Ave..... .. AS 
A—VIERTEL, JOS. 

254 W. 54th St.... cI 
B—VROOM, LODEWICK 

152 W. 42nd St. wi 
A—WARD, TOM 

1674 Broadway, Rm. 302 CI 
A—WATKINS, PERRY 

64 W. 56th St....... » eee 


B—WAXMAN, A. P. 

1501 Broadway, Rm. 1620...CH 
A—WAXMAN, PHIL 

1430 Broadway ... ; wI 
B—WEATHERLY, TOM 

Adelphi Theatre, 

152 W. 54th St. CO 
B—WHARTON, MRS. CARLY 


55 W. 42nd St., Rm. 926.... PE 
A—WHITEHEAD, ROBT. ~ 

33 E. 63rd St.... RE 
B—WILDBERG, JOHN P. 

206 E. 30th St. MU 


C—WILSON, JOHN C. 
10 Rockefeller Pl., Rm. 1014. CI 
B—WIMAN, DWIGHT DEERE 
Adelphi Theatre, 


152 W. 54th St. co 
A—WOODHULL, HARRISON 
745 Fifth Ave. PL 


Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE @ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 


-FREE- 


INFORMATION 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
inning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 
ate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. Because of the clerical work involved 
no more than twelve “‘personals’’ will be accepted each 
month with a box number. 
Copy with money order or check for the October issue 
must reach us by September 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaborations and cor- 
respondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only). 











ORIGINAL IDEA SUGGESTIONS for timely articles; 
variety of subjects for preparation four months 
in advance; issued monthly; one dollar per issue, 
cash or money order. James R. Jacobs, Box 421, 
G. P. O., New York 1, N. Y 


PROTESTANT unattached Christian lady writer, or 
such lady interested in writing, or in typing work, 
preferably between 30 and 50, wanted to share 
roomy office of established technical writer. Can 
do some manuscript copy work, etc., directly for 
pay if desired. New desk and typewriter furnished 
on collaboration basis. Send photo first letter and 
as full information as possible. Write Lock Box 
112, Peoria, Illinois. 


MAHONING VALLEY TRADE JOURNALIST desires 
assignments; well acquainted in area; can furnish 
photos. Box 1412, Warren, Ohio. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 
South Homan, Chicago 23. 


WRITERS: Do you think illustrations help sell mss.? 
Why not try? Send ideas for FREE pencil sketch 
and estimate. Mr. Longfellow, Box 11-D, Lambert 
Lake, Maine. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth an- 
nual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


NEW YORK WRITER will lease inexpensive apart- 
ment temporarily. Box W-4. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writ- 
ers, aesthetes. Dues one dollar. An intellectual 
fraternity. Imboden, Arkansas. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Crisp, definite voca- 
tional studies by a Conscientious Graphologist. 
$2.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
mew and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WRITE with a wire recorder. 
Heights, Ill. 


Box 282, Arlington 


LEARN HOW TO—‘“Mimeograph,” 
Songs,” $2.50; “Become 
Knight Publishing Company, 
town, 


MARGARET: Intrigued, 
immediately. Your Tom. 


RESEARCH AND INFORMATION SERVICE by 
trained Investigator. Reasonable rates. All in- 
quiries answered. Smith Information Service, 
GPO-Box 593, Brooklyn, New York. 


ATTENTION BUSY WRITERS! Let me handle your 
Christmas Card worries. For only $1.00, I'll send 
you fifty gorgeous cards and envelopes postpaid. 
Each card attractively imprinted with your name. 
Hurry to insure early delivery. Cecelia Hogan, 
910 Second, Abilene, Kansas. 


$1.00; “Write 
A Publisher,” $1.00. 
Dept. E, Leonard- 


to say the least. Write 


AMAZON of forty looking for unincumbered, rugged 
male, middle age, hobby camping and writing. 
Object: companionship. Irene Bringle, Route 2, 

@ Box 252-A, Lancaster, Calif. 


POST-MARKED LOVELAND letters, greeting cards 
mailed here 10c plus postage. Loveland Remailing 
Service, Loveland 3, Ohio. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 


ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analysis. 
plete character, vocational, congeniality, 
problem service. Introductory general 
$1.00. Mayer, 681-D Market, 
California. 


WRITE ON TIME! Author’s Calendar. What to 
write—when to send it, 50c coin. Blue Hills Press, 
Blue Ash, Ohio. 


YOUNG MAN, Phi Beta Kappa, wishes to travel. 
Will do anything. D. Stephens, 47524 S. Figueroa, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“BEE”, hope strongly to meet you in New York. 
Very much interested. Thanks for letter and nice 
pictures. Regards. “R.R.” 


EXCHANGE—Writer’s Market, 
shorts (both new) for Humanitome. 
Cleveland, Texas. 


Com- 
special 
analysis, 
San Francisco 5, 


Foy Evans’ short- 
Box 506, 


SENSATIONAL WRITERS’ NECESSITY! Beautiful 
Reynolds Bombshell two-color ballpoint pen. 
Writes both red and blue for years without refill- 
ing. Plus high grade top quality mechanical pen- 
cil, both for amazing price of only $1.50 postpaid. 
Makes wonderful gift! Order several! Send remit- 
tance with each order to Cecelia Hogan, 910 Sec- 
ond, Abilene, Kansas. 


HERE I AM IN NEW YORK, and so lonseome I 
talk to the East River. Writer out of a job. Write 
to me somebody. Grace Brown, 330 W. 85th St. 


GAG WRITER? Talented cartoonist wishes to col- 
laborate. Box W-8. 


RESEARCH IN DISCRIMINATION. Low rates. 
ne oem, 371 Fort Washington Ave., New 
ork 3. 


YOUNG WIDOW—lInterested in meeting new friends. 
Desirous of making a change. P.O. Box 934, 
South Bend, Ind. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


NEED GARDEN APARTMENT? (live two—comfort 
one) Greenwich Village? Lv-room, kitch, bath 'n 
fireplace? Writer wants part-time-pay-job-with- 
keep; in warm climate. Ranch, house or hacienda. 
Plantation per se. . .. Am capable, adaptable 'n 
unencumbered. Social and business ref. Vana 
Rhodes, 309 W. Fourth St., New York 14, N. Y. 


GOD’S PEACE FOR THIS NEW ERA, by Genoa Cole, 


$2.00. Hobson Book Press, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 


New York 17. 
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THIRTYISH, unhandsome, lonely. Want to loge com- 
plexes and inhibitions with understanding female, 
demure or bold, having qualities of exciting or 
calm forgetfulness. P.O. Box 298, Madison Square 
Station, New York. 


“GAGS,” humor, comedy and repartee camping on 
your doorstep! Mainspring of droilery revealed in 
the dollar booklet ““‘Why Didn’t I Think of That?” 
(postpaid). Free description. Cartoon-O-Mart 
Box 6263-D, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


BOOK OF 40 POEMS, 50 cents and 3-cent stamp. 
Mrs. Alma Hopkins, 217 N. Main St., Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


GRADUATE RESEARCH STUDENT will buy old 
issues of Writer’s Digest, The Writer and Author 
and Journalist. Indicate issue dates and your 
price when writing. Robert Brome, High School, 
Elko, Nev. 


REFINED WIDOW, 50, desires friendly letters from 
ladies and gentlemen. oe Myers, 336 2nd St., 
Pitcairn, Pa. 


FOR THAT EXOTIC LOCALE STORY—complete 
set of Stoddard’s Lectures. Perfect condition. Paid 
$20, will sacrifice for $10.00. Walter Klein, 139 
E. Arch St., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HAND BOOKBINDING with home-made equipment. 
How to bind one book, or complete editions. 45- 
page, illustrated instruction book, 25c. Graphic, 
Lock Box 131, St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG GAGMAN, 24, college radio. Will collaborate 
with other young gagwriters (male or female) 
with young ideas. S. Weiss, 3417 E. 147th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


YOUNG MALE WRITER who is going to rent iso- 
lated beach house for ‘six months to write novel 
wants to hear from female writer or painter, in 
twenties, who would like to get away from 
to work and live nearby. Must have sense of 
humor, and be independent. Write Bill Charles, 
General Delivery, Los Angeles. 


PRINTED MS. ENVELOPES for flat mailing, 25 each, 
28#, $1.75; 324, $2.50. Ms. record cards, com- 
plete history, 25 for 60c. Sample. ERL Print, 
1804 E. 100th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW YORK POSTMARK—Your stamped addressed 
letters mailed, 20c each, 10 for $1. John Kaley, 
30 Joralemon St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 








ee, Secienghem 9037, almost any time. Love. 
ick. 





CAMERA-JOURNALISM Booklet, 25c. Typewriter 
Profits, 50c. Book lists free. Ralph Underhill, 
Beebe, Ark. 


POETS: 101 CASH Markets for all kinds of poems, 
25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





YOUNG MAN, bored, wants letters from people on 
the bizarre side. No pocegcere* please. W. Gorman 
Munsell, Hoosick Falls, N 


DRAMATISTS: Composer (ASCAP) nationally 

own, seeks dramatist for musical play or one- 

act opera collaboration. State experience. ' 
English, 55 W. 46th St., New York City. 








IS THERE A CHRISTIAN business or professional 
man in his forties, bachelor or widower, in Ohio or 
neighboring state interested in knowing woman of 
similar qualifications? Box W-1. 


100 SIMILES AND METAPHORS. Make your stories 
more colorful. Gems like these give style and 
tone to your writing. Dollar bill. Frank Blomberg, 
4251 Irving Park Road, Chicago 41, Ill. 


“Typow SHALT NOT COVET.” Exciting true story 
penkegiving Triple Murder, 53 Sastwn, $1.00. 
uffee, Washington C. H., 


GOOD FARM ARTICLES IN DEMAND. Learn secret 
of preparing farm articles by studying what farm 
editors want. Send $1.00 for folio. A. 6. Kennerly, 
6322 Covington Lane, Dallas 14, Texas. 
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LUANA: Please write. Joe. 


WAR SURPLUS WRIST WATCHES with stainless 
steel bands. 15-jewel Elgins and Bulovas, $18.50 
each; 16-jewel Walthams, $19.95 each. All prices 
include 20% tax. Built to U.S. Army specifica- 
tions; guaranteed; sweep second hands; aviation 
accuracy; rugged and dependable. Send postal 
money order or check, or will ship C.O.D. These 
watches are real bargains and have a retail value 
of $55.00 to $60.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. H. Robey, 2135 South Boulevard, 
Houston 6, Texas. 


YOUNG MAN, not bashful, broad-minded, good-look- 
ing, intgrested in corresponding with beautifal 
young dy. Send photo. Box 3046, University 
Station, Gainesville, Fla. 


WANTED—Partner as advertising manager of estab- 
lished two-state aviation magazine. Should be 
interested in flying and able to sell advertising. 
Veteran preferred. Southern Wings, Box 988, High 
Point, N.C. 


CARTOONIST NEEDS GAG GAG WRITER. Box W-7. 


MANUSCRIPT MERCHANDISING makes manu- 
scripts more marketable. Postal brings details. 
D-97, Practical Publications, 601 South Vermont, 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ARE MY QUALIFICATIONS commensurate with 
your requirements? I am female, 45, personable, 
an efficient secretary, have thorough knowledge of 
housekeeping, excellent taste in interior decorating; 
know good merchandise. Would consider position 
as secretary-companion preferably to woman or 
couple, managerial employment in gift shop or 
other interesting work with people of refinement 
and character. Am free to travel or locate any- 
where. What have you to offer? Box W-5. 


STATIONERY! Distinctively personalized. Hand- 
somely boxed. Moderately priced. Photo-Portfolio, 
3c stamp. Write: D. Tomich, 615 W. Hepocan, 
Barberton, Ohio. 


FIRST AID FOR BEGINNING WRITERS explains 
and illustrates plotting, characterization, local 
color, atmosphere. $1 in U.S. R. S. Parrish, 
1003 E. 40th, Savannah, Ga. 


NEED CONGENIAL, SINGLE, UNATTACHED CHI- 
CAGO GIRL WRITER, 28-35, collaborate articles, 
fiction, novel. Attend theatres, exhibits, exchange 
ideas, cooperative basis. Have fifty sales six 
months. Box W-9. 


I'VE WRITTEN AND SOLD OVER $8,000 WORTH 
to Esquire, Liberty, Colliers, Adventure, Seventeen, 
Pic, True, Woman, Coronet, etc. 25 of these sales 
are analyzed for you in my printed treatise. Shows 
you exactly how I did it—shows YOU how to do 
it. Indispensable for struggling writers. $1 post- 
paid. Jules Archer, Sharon 6, Conn. 





WRITER’S DIGESTS—1936 to 1947. 4 copies 50c. 
Nina Bodenham, Riceville, Iowa. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,”” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 





FREE TO WRITERS! Sample Writer’s Friend, con- 
taining helpful hints and market tips. W. Heide- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. 





THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT—New, unusual meth- 
ods of plotting your stories. Nothing like it ever 
offered before. $1.50 postpaid. Money back guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Blue Hills Press, Dept. D, 
Blue Ash, Ohio. 


KEY TO CASH! My Filler Formula covers entire 
field—how, why, where, $1 buys KEY TO CASH. 
Cozy Caruthers, 861 S. Fedora, Los Angeles 5. 








I CAN HELP YOU to adjust yourself in this strenu- 
ous life with a reading of your handwriting. Mail 
Sed - Stuart, 1333 W. 41st Place, Los Angeles 
37, Calif. 


LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU,” by Charles Carson. 
A good book for writers. $2.00. Writer’s Digest 
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A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspon- 
dence. Your mail received and forwarded promptly. 


Low monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free 
details. Arlington, 131-A West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


GENTLEMAN of 40 seeks friendly, interesting cor- 
respondence with suitably young lady. Box V-10. 


GAG WRITING makes fine sideline—Learn tech- 
nique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. 
Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS ANw FILLERS sell readily. 
Send 25c for Markets and Details. Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


WANTED: Exclusive 





cosmetic distributors and 
saleswomen. Your name on every label. Write 
for complete information. Brinks, Box 62, Lake 
Street Station, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


WIDOW, 47, living Kansas City, Mo. Sincere, intelli- 
gent, attractive, semi-professional business back- 
ground. Enjoys good conversation, reading, shows, 
music, nature. Dabbles in writing, psychology, 
likes to cook. Invites correspondence from equally 
sincere, thoughtful widower, with similar interests. 
Box W-6. 


“HOW TO BE A HANDCUFF KING.” Rope and 
safe escapes, etc. Eight interesting tricks few 
know. Wonderful book, 50c. Mantoth, Salem, Ind. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL YARN CATS AND KITTENS. 
Profitable! Instructions, patterns, $1.00. No 
stamps. Box 845, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


DIVORCEE, 39, wishes acquaintance with ranchers, 
farmers, hikers, outdoor lovers, boy scout leaders, 


writers; other happy marriage aimers, desiring 
and able to provide nice home. Box W-11. 
UNHAPPY? MOODY? Afraid of life, people? 


Psychological tests help you understand yourself. 
Write Personal Services, Box 1043, Chicago 90, III. 


FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF the secret of the mys- 
tery of Jesus. Send 25c. Stone, Box 323, Moberly, 
Missouri. 


SONGWRITERS: We use song lyrics in “‘Storiverse”’ 
short stories. Send for free sample. Storiverse 
Pub. Co., Box 1432, Columbus, Ohio. 


IF YOU DON’T THINK you can be allergic to love, 
read “What You Don’t Know MAY Hurt You.” 
Intimate, revealing, illustrated. Best $1.50 you'll 
ever spend. Rose, 145 East State, Columbus, Ohio. 





WOULD IT HELP to confidentially talk it over by 
mail with an understanding person? If so, write 
Florence Gunn, Beaconsfield, lowa. Love offering 

asis. 


CHECKS: Want to sell more? Send for “Checks.” 
Especially valuable to beginning writers, 50c. 
Wilmer Culver, 924 33rd South, Seattle 44, Wash. 


HOW TO BECOME POPULAR. Five hundred words. 
Complete, $1.00. Mrs. Laura Saebo, 3717 L St., 
Vancouver, Wash. 4 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a new Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle, 
18, Wisconsin. 


WRITER: If you have experimented with the say- 
ings of J. Krishnamurti for some time, with inter- 
est, it is possible that you can write the stories 
I wish to have. Do not send manuscript, but let 
me hear from you. Max Lange, 2201 E. Virginia 
Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 


GAG WRITERS: Personal addresses of twenty-five 
big-time cartoonists for only 50c. Only 2c per 
name. Where else can you find these? Hurry! 
Royal Publishers, Auburn 8, Ala. 








3,000 CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books. 
10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


List, 
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WOMAN, 38, personable, intelligent, desires corre- 
spondence with gentleman possessed of artistic 
tastes, and having wide cultural interests. 
Box W-2. 


ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE. Produce short-shorts in 
ten minutes. Used copies, good condition, fifty 
cents each, postpaid. Bennett, Box 529, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


DISCOURAGED? Dime ‘brings Shorticle Selling and 
writing tips—with markets. W. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minn. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots trom published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quiékly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


BOOK CLUB SUPERVISORS WANTED. We train 
you for fascinating, spare-time secretarial duties. 
Receive outstanding book benefits and exciting 
library privileges. Write —T Builders’ Guild, 
1212 Park Ave., Utica 3, N. 


WHOEVER YOU ARE—Wherever you are. Let 
me bring a little sunshine into your life through 
my inspirational cheerful and encouraging letters. 
Personally and confidentially your letters will be 


answered. Two for $3.00. Mara Michael, Box 249, 
Bayville, N. J 

BOOKS ON ASTROLOGY, sold, rented. Write for 
up-to-date list. Library Adtrolyte, D. 4-D, 6531 
West Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. 





DOLLARS DAILY! Cleared $1,900 in two months 
by mail! Write immediately! Loeb, G-9, Silverton, 
Cincinnati 13. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal anal- 
ysis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 
Dorchester, Chicago 37, IIl. 


MAN, 26: Wishes correspondence with girls any 
age, who have been bored and wish to find a 
mutually stimulating adventure of letters. Inspir- 
ing snapshot requested. Louis Teller, Box 166, 
M1. Ad, Miami, Fla. 


BACK ISSUES BACAR SUPPLIED. Reedmore, 
240 East 9th, New York, N.Y. 


BEGINNERS or ARRIVED WRITERS (please state 
which). One plot for one dollar. Prompt service. 
LOVE STORY SPECIALIST, “Lovely Lodge,” Lum- 
ber City, Ga 


GAIN HAPPINESS, SUCCESS.  Bio-psychologist, 
university graduate, offers thorough analysis and 
recommendations any problem, $2.00. Arthur 
Allen Zucker, BP. D., 1014 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco 9, Calif. 


STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPISTS—Become a pub- 
lic stenographer. You can earn up to $40.00 per 
day if you concentrate on mimeographing for the 
public. Earn TRIPLE a salaried job! Everything 
explained in my boeklet: equipment, supplies, etc., 
and most important of all, PRICES TO CHARGE. 
The booklet is only $3.00. ne mimeograph job 
will pay you twice that amount. References fur- 
nished. Mail remittance Now. Public Stenographer, 
210 Citizens Marine Bank Bldg., Newport News, 
Virginia. 





LIST OF BOOKS WHICH HAVE BEEN ATTACKED 
by various cempors. Titles published after court 
action. Sixty titles and authors 30c; 120 for 50c. 
Box 127, Station E, Columbus 5, Ohio. 





MAIL ORDER BEGINNERS! “Business Development 
Plan,” ‘“Profitable' Mail Selling Idea,” “Pointers 
Along the Mail Order Trail.” Noted mail sales 
specialist’s three-in-one, 10,000-word treatise 
shows “how” at home, spare time, small capital. 
From idea to mailbag. 25c postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Maupin & Maupin, Lafayette 3M, Ind. 
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YOUNG MAN, 24, adventurous life, seeks literary 
collaborator, peer young girl, exchange un- 
usual story plots. Box W-12. 


GAGS WRITTEN TO ORDER or sold by the carload. 
Morris Gallant, 35 Kerwin St., Dorchester, Mass. 


PLOTS WEAK? Send 25c for Super-Plotter System. 
Also, at 25c each—Attaining Professional Style, 
Selling Short-Shorts, Making Characters Live, 
Writing and Selling Humor. All 5 for $1.00. 
W. Heideman, New bim,'M Minn. 


“200 PAYING MARKETS fc for Beginning Writers,” 
50c! Hirsch, Spring Valley 1, N.Y. 


MAKE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COUNT. Increase 
your writing ability with DYNAMIC PSYCHO 
SPIRITUAL POWER. It is for you. Write, enclose 
this ad and stamp for reply. F. A. Smith, O.D., 
(a), Box 413, Sterling, Ill. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondest Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


CORA: Write me at Box 112, Marshall, Mo. Love, Ed. 


WANT TO SELL your brains? Write and publish 
your own knowledge in booklet form for money. 
Publisher tells how in hjs own frank, revealing 
booklet. Free description. Write today! Royal 
Publishers, Auburn 7, Ala. 


WRITER, science, poetry, seeks correspondence with 
young lady. Box W-3. 


100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS—dime! 
Homework Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Ave., 
San Francisco. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. 
Writecraft, with 12 years’ experience writing sell- 
ing, will sketch your story idea into a_ well 
plotted, emotionally appealing, balanced and or- 
ganized story brief. We plot for selling writers 
and can help you. Send story idea and $3.00. We 
will do the rest, guaranteeing satisfaction. Write- 
craft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, III. 





CARTOONISTS: Free copy of the American Cartoon- 
ist, the monthly magazine of the comic art pro- 
fession. Send stamp. Box WD, 223 E. Regent St., 
Inglewood, Calif. 


DENTURE OWNERS: 5 drops of Rel in a glass of 
water removes ugly stains, unpleasant odors from 
dental plates. Cleans, sweetens, purifies. Send 
$1.25 for your Rel today (mailed to you in plain 
wrapper). Karnak Co., 1950 Curtis St., Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


WRITER, 45, white, single, wants to correspond 
with femme 25-35; race, religion, past, etc., etc., 
no barrier; only requisite, must be footloose and 
fancy free. P.O. Box 785, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8 each set, C.O.D. preferred. Address 
Betty Isaacs, Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 


BACHELOR, expert in a professional field, needs 
advice on art of captivating a mate. Suggestions 
from attractive and romantic lady invited. 
Box W-10. 





MUST YOU LIVE IN‘THE CITY? Like to look out 
over Cape Cod Bay? Like clean sun, warmth, all 
modern comforts, quiet days, driftwood fires? 
Two-room light housekeeping suite with private 
entrance, for rent in writer’s home. September to 
June or longer. “Riding Lights”, North Truro, 

Massachusetts. 


Writer’s Digest is your be 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as: Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmoholitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
Writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-howeare of immeasurable value.”’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately—Special Attention to Form 
Prompt Service 
Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, if desired. 
years experience—new typewrite 
ses per 1000 words—45c over 20,000 
Carbon Copy Free 


SADIE S. WILKES 
General Delivery Meigs, Georgia 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where fo sell 
Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing. 
Article Writing. Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank. honest, oie ae He aggem real teaching. 
or full ee an ale copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write toda 


The Home ‘Connspentenes School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing 
Sample Page and Schedule of Rates 
Upon Request 


WINEY LANDIS 


1365 Kénnedy St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








PERSONALIZED CRITICISM 


If you are sincere in your efforts to become a writer 
I am able to offer capable criticism of your work. 
My analysis of your work is sincere and comprehensive. 

The rates for this personal and ‘detailed criticism is 
seventy cents per thousand words up to 5000. Special 
rates above that. 

JOHN ALBERTS 

60 Charlotte Street Akron, Ohio 











E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Personal Attention 
CRITIC GHOST 
Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents. 


GABRIOLA ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


WRITERS MARKET 














First Class Magazines 


Esquire, 366 Madison Ave., New York City 17. 
David A. Smart, Editor. Issued monthly ; $6.00 
a year. “We use stories of about 2000 words, of 
action, masculine viewpoint, sex interest, and 
1000 word shorts. Also articles of about 2000 
words, and it is best to query editor on suitability 
of subject before submitting. Buy photographs 
and poetry. Report as soon as possible. Payment 
is according to quality, on acceptance.” 


Women’s Magazines 


Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Mary-Etta Macpherson, Man- 
aging Editor ; Byrne Hope Sanders, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year ($2.50 U.S.). 
“We use short stories of 5000 words and serials 
of two or three parts. Also articles on subjects 
of interest to Canadian women. Buy photographs 
and poetry. Report in two to three weeks. Pay- 
‘ment is on acceptance.” 


Pet Magazines 


Cats Magazine, 5 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 
Charles A. Kenny, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use articles and 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 
six weeks. Payment on publication. However, 
we are overstocked with all types of material and 
cannot consider anything until we are able to 
obtain additional paper to enlarge page content.” 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. W. A. Swallow, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We are in 
the market for photographs, drawings, articles, 


essays and short verse—all about animals. Arti- 


cles and essays may include any subject (except 
cruel sports’ or captivity) dealing with animals, 
especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Manuscripts dealing with oddities of 
animal life and natural history are also accept- 
able. Articles should be accompanied by good 
illustrations (photographs or drawing) whenever 
possible. Stories of a fictional nature are very 
seldom used. Occasionally one written for chil- 
dren may be accepted. Verse about animals 
should be short. We suggest from 4 to 16 lines. 
Photographs should be sharp, depicting either 
















domestic animals or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. There is no objection to children 
or adults appearing with the animals. Photog- 
raphers should strive for pictures that tell a story 
of animal life, although a limited number of 
portraits are acceptable. Drawings should be of 
the line variety, but an occasional wash drawing 
may be accepted. Subjects needed are the same 
as for photographs. Brief, concise prose is de- 
sired. We suggest 300-400 words. In any case, 
articles over 600 words cannot be accepted. Pay- 
ment is Yc a word, $1.00 and up for photo- 
graphs and drawings, and $1.00 and up for 
verse, On acceptance.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. Roy Temple House, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We pub- 
lish reviews of books in languages other than 
English. We use articles, in English, on living 
foreign writers and foreign literary movements. 
Also a little ‘bookish’ poetry, but no fiction or 
photographs. Report in 30 days. No payment 
except in books.” 


South Atlantic Quarterly, College Station, 
Durham, N.C. W. T. Laprade, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles on current, historical, and literary topics 
of general interest, usually not more than 5,000 
words long. No fiction, poetry, or photographs. 
Report in several weeks. Payment is $2.00 per 
page, on publication.” 


Confession Magazines 

Personal Romances, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York City 17. May C. Kelley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
first person romance stories, 1500 to 3500 words. 
No articles or photographs. Overstocked on 
poetry. Report in two to three weeks. Payment 
is 2Y%ac a word, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Complete Love Magazine, 23 W. 47th St., 
New York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 


dramatic love stories from 2000 to 6500 words 
and novelettes from 7500 to 10,000 words. Also 
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articles up to 1500 words and fillers up to 500 
words on courtship, love, marriage, charm, per- 
sonality and popularity. Buy light romantic 
verse up to 20 lines, but no photographs. Report 
within two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up 
and 25c a line for poetry.” 


Love Fiction Magazine, 23 W. 47th St., New 
York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor, Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as Complete 
Love.” 


Love Novels, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
City 17. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor; Alden H. 
Norton, Editorial Director. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.80 a year. ‘We use short love stories 
from 3000 to 8000 words and novels of 12,000 
words. Glamorous romance, from the girl’s point 
of view. Buy poetry, but no articles or photo- 
graphs. Report, in three weeks, Payment is Ic 
a word and up.” 


Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th St., New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 15,000 word lead novelette, two 
novelettes from 8000 to 10,000 words, and sev- 
eral short, fast-action detective-crime stories not 
over 6000 words long. No articles, photographs, 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: “I am delighted with Ss 
what you have said," writes 

Larry Smith of New Mexico. 7a 
"[ shall probably be your A-I 

publicity man. Your analysis 
brought into sharp focus many 
of the doubts | have had... 
and many of the convictions 
- . . | return to your letter. 
This for the 5th time." 
LATEST: | have had a long conference with the 
president of one of our most substantial New York 
publishers (Van Nostrand), about a very special 
book. The first printing will be 25,000—at $6 a copy 
—and you will see full page ads in such extensive 
national mediums as The American Weekly and This 
Week. This book, by a California author, just going 
into production—more later. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, BODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
BARNES, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD,. FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 


DAVID McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH,. GREEN- 
BERG, and many others. 


@ 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | 
have placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books 
than | can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls 
that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your 
book lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's 
a nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
If your book is good enough | shall offer it on my custo- 
mary commission basis. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 








COLLIER'S OR THE POST? 


Just a week ago at this writing a client of 
mine, who has been away for some time, 
dropped in to see me. When he told me what 
he had been doing, | immediately worked 
out two separate ideas for the two top. slicks 
—COLLIER'S and the POST. Without de- 
lay we got the reaction | anticipated—im- 
mediate lively interest from both. At this 
moment both projects are being worked on. 
More about them later—but each one should 
bring a minimum of $500. 

The ideas | worked up were right out of 
the author's life—but strangely enough he 
had not thought of them himself. Stranger 
still, most writers do not appreciate their 
own potentialities. 

| have always said it: In your own life, in 
your own background, there is more story 
and article material than you dream of— 
material that only you can use. All you need 
to learn is—HOW. And that is what my 
clients bear down on. 

As we go to press, this system of mine for 
people | steered to their true channels has 
paid out with 4 checks of $226, $250, $746, 
and $790 on the same day —plus others 
which come to a nice total. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 

TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales cmmission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
ae for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $I per 
thousand words for the first 5,000 
of any script; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. 
Remember that my work with thou- 
sands _; authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself.* 


* ONE WEEK REPORTS 





Agent 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash, 
Cars, Diamond Rings, Refrigerators, 
Travel Trips, Wardrobes, Radios and 
Watches in Prize Contests! 

You, too, can cash in on Contests! The 
Shepherd Course will give you the 
Secrets of Winning. Write NOW for a 
Gift Copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”—bringing you WINNING HELP 
for the big Contests now on. It’s FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


Efficient and Prompt Service. 50 cents Per 
Thousand words. One carbon copy free. 
Mailed flat upon request. 


RUTH E. FOWLER 
Churchill Apts. No. 31 Charlotte, N. C. 











SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs or symbols; 
uses ABC's. Easy to learn; easy to write and trans- 
Fast preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost, 100,000 


scribe. 
taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for 


free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6710-7, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 


WHY 

rejects? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision. My cooperative methods are lessons in 
writing. Learn from your own scripts. Fiction only. 

Up to 3,000 words, $2.50; 

Each Sdditional thousand, 50 cents 

JEAN REEDY 

Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





P. O. Box 117 








POETS 


Send _ self-addressed stamped envelope for 1947 PRIZE 
gag pre Quarterly prizes, $25, 


Poetry Pot, Content. 
You will receive also description of HEI YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 9. PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






or poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Ten-Story Love Magazine, 
New York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c.a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Complete 
Love.” 


23 W. 47th St, 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Greeting Publishers, Inc., 1300 W. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. Robert McMahon, 
Editor. “We buy only humorous and novelty 
ideas from experienced greeting card writers. 
Prompt report. Payment is 50c a line and up 
with bonus rates for outstanding material, on 
acceptance.” 


American 


78th St., 


Treasure Masters, 605 Fourth Ave., South, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Helen Marie Amenrud, 
Editor. “We are interested in good general and 
humorous greeting card sentiments. Read Every- 
day material at all times; Christmas (general, 
humorous, special titles, and relative greetings) 
about September Ist. Report within two weeks. 
Payment is 50c a line, on acceptance.” 


Syndicates 
Authenticated News, 97 Warren Street, New 
York City 7. Jesse J. Seigel, Editor. “We buy 


photographs only.” 







British Empire Feature Syndicate and British 
Empire News Photos, Box 2222, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. “Until further notice, no free lance work 
considered.” 

Central Feature News, Times Tower, Times 
Square, New York City 18. Charles Dana, 
Editor. “‘We use pictorial features only. Report 
immediately. Payment is $5 to $25.00 each.” 


Crux News Service, Shickshinny, Pa. Thourot 
Pichel, Editor. “We are always in the market 
for any material about the unknown in history 
or new information from the past. We suggest 
any hitherto unpublished or unknown facts that 
will explain an obscured incident of the past 
that later influenced for good or ill the future 
welfare of a nation or nations. Such a ‘behind 
the scene’ incident may be related to any of the 
following subjects: history, statecraft, politics, 
wars, economics, guilds, labor unioris, the press, 
propaganda, education, or literature. New in- 
formation is important. Style is unimportant. 
We re-edit the Omit useless words and 
write clear concise facts. Important points must 
be fully documented and all key references 
should be listed in foot-notes. Report promptly. 
We purchase acceptable matérial outright upon 
receipt, making an offer commensurate with the 
importance of the item to our policy and re- 
quirements.” 


material. 
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Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Ave., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Tom Silver, Editor. “We 
service the daily press of the world and also 
cater to magazines and to the Motion Picture 
Industry. We can use almost anything, from 
the pens of brainy writers and authors. There 
is a 25c reading, classification and handling 
charge at this organization. All those submitting 
manuscripts and all forms of cartoons and 
literary matter must enclose stamped envelope. 
Also buy poetryg but no photographs. Report 
in a few days. Cash payment.” a 

Dixie News Service, P. O. Box 1202, Hender- 
sonville, N. C. Captain L. E. Jaeckel, Editor. 
“We are in the market only for the out-of-the 
ordinary informative article from 750 to 3000 
words. Unless unusually excellent, no fiction 
desired. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Pay very high rates, on acceptance.” 


General Features Corporation, 250 Park Ave., 
New York City 17. S. George Little, Editor. 
“We are interested only in feature material suit- 
able for wide national or international syndica- 
tion on a long range basis of daily or weekly 
publication.” 


Hollywood Doings Feature Syndicate and 
Hollywood Doings’ News Photo Service, Box 
2222, Hollywood 28, Calif. Jack Parker, Man- 
aging Editor. “Staff written until further notice.” 


Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Joseph B. Polonsky, 
Editor. “We use travel-adventure articles, 2500 
words or over, with photographs. Material used 
for foreign countries only. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in 90 days. Payment on publication.” 


King Editors’ Features, 102 Hillyer Street, 
East Orange, N. J. A. Rowden King, Editor. 
“We use retail merchandising manuscripts and 
manuscripts for home publications.” 


Metropolitan Feature Syndicate, Box 2222, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Jack Parker, Managing 
Editor. “Out of free-lance market; all features 
now staff written.” 

Metropolitan News Photo Service, Box 2222, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Jack Parker, Managing 
Editor; Ray Bond, Photo Editor. “We use 8x10 
glossy photos of nudes, city life, human interest 
(no movie or radio stars). Query before sending 
photos, regardless of subject. Try to report in 
less than 30 days, Payment depends on interest 
of subject and market value to us.” 


Newspaper Publishers’ Faximile Service, 155 
Perry St., New York City 14. Charles A. Tepper, 
Editor. “We syndicate material exclusively for 
facsimile newspapers. Will look at syndicate 
features—comic strips, adventure strips, humor 
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WY MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 


$$ MAKE SENSE! 
* 11 Years Guiding Writers Right 
® 6 Years Editor National Writer's 
Magazine 
® 5 Years Literary Agency Ex- 
perience 
Constructive, prompt criticism of Mss. In- 
dividualized assignments for beginning and 


advanced writers in courses. Personal Collabo- 
rations. Marketing Help. 


DIRECTOR CINCINNATI WRITERS WORKSHOP 


Rates: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 
thereafter. Write for information upon courses, 
personal collaboration. plays. poetry. typing- 
All Mss. reported upon within 10 days after 
receipt. Free Reading and Report on Novels. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








ATTENTION: FARM EDITORS 


lf you need features or service in Washington, 
contact a top-flight professional writer. See The 
Farm Quarterly (Fall issue). 

LARSTON D. FARRAR 


3925 Benton St., N. W., Glover Park 1 
Washington 7, D. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Prompt efficient service. Free Carbon Copy. 
50c per 1000 Words 
DOROTHY JANE YOUNG 


15 Pine Street Eureka Springs, Ark. 








“MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES” 


Read the oldest Mail Trade Journal in 
America. Helped others to make some 
real money for over 50 years. Will do the 
same for YOU. 

$1.50 a year—Copy 25¢ (coin) 
SILVERCREST PUBLICATIONS 
3040 North Ave., Dept. W-9, Chicago 47 














KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Writer of short stories, novels, articles, 
serials, will give constructive criticism of 
your unsold manuscripts. 

Assisted writers since 1935. 

Editing, revision, collaboration. 

Prompt service. 

Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. Free reading and report 
on novels. 


WRITERS’ STUDIO 


Box 22 Valley Village 
North Hollywood, California 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 
IN HOLLYWOOD 


Without glamour, I will give your work clear, 
constructive criticism—the kind you can use 
to revise it for the growing Hollywood 
markets in Radio and Television. I will also 
give you up-to-the-minute information on 
the particular part of the market for which 
your work is best suited. 

Not a school; not a literary agency—nothing 
to sell but my services. 


FEES 
Radio or Tele-Script up to 15 min. $2.50 
Half-hour Script 5.00 
Series, or Seric! (dramatic or otherwise)— 
$7.50 for each 13-week story outline, plus 
half of regular script fee if detailed criticism 
wanted on each script in the series. 


Enclose return postage with your material, and also tell 
me about your experience and history. 


JACK COLE 


5855 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


















$ $ SALES $$ 


All you need is professional advice. My fiction has sold 
to COLLIERS, THIS WEEK, ESQUIRE, AMERICAN 
MERCURY, VARSITY; articles to TRUE, WOMAN’S 
DAY, THE WOMAN 

Your manuscript wi li receive friendly, 
cism at one dollar per thousand words. 


ED McNAMARA 
344 Pelham Road New Rochelle, N. Y. 


competent criti- 

















GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 




















ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Typing Service lowest charges in the South. 30c per 
1000 words. Experienced typist. Minor corrections in 
punctuation, spelling and grammar. Carbon copy free. 


NANNIE AUXIE HILL 
Smithville, Mississippi 





















DO YOU LIKE PICTURES? 


One of the most interesting magazines for the 
beginning as well as ‘the advanced amateur 
photographer is MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY. 
This monthly publication tells how to take better 
pictures, how to develop and print and enlarge 
them. Also market columns for free-lance pho- 
tographers. 25¢ a copy; $2.50 the year. Est. 
1937. Circulation 110,000 net paid. 


MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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panels, educational panels, columns, etc.—which 
can be used on a daily or weekly basis. Our 
syndicate operations will begin the end of Octo- 
ber with four daily tabloid pages. By the end of 
next year, our daily output may be twenty pages 
of syndicate features. Request further informa- 
tion and release forms before submitting features. 
Report in three days. Payment is low now and 
by arrangement, but should improve consider- 
ably by the end of the year.” 


Newspaper Sports Service, 15 Park Row, New 
York City 7. Thomas W. Mack, Editor. “We use 
all sorts of fiction and authentic materials. 
Length doesn’t matter; acceptance depends on 
character of subject submitted. Buy some poetry, 
but no photographs. There is a 25c reading and 
handling fee, and self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope must also be included. Report in one week. 
Payment is on cash basis, on acceptance; cash 
plus royalties when warranted.” 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 19. Leon D. Gruberg, 
Editor. “This is a news agency for business 
papers, and works chiefly through staff corre- 
spondents. Will welcome applications from 
writers who wish to reach the business paper 
market.” 


Trade Journals 

American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. E. G. K. Meister, Publisher. 
Issued monthly; 10c¢ a copy; $1.00 for 3 years. 
“We use articles dealing with fruit growing only 
—grower success stories, cultural practices, mar- 
keting stories, picking and orchard work. Buy 
photographs. Report in a month. Payment is 
$1.25 per column, on publication; $1.00 per 
photo used with article.” 


Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Place, Morris- 
town, N. J. John A. Warren, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Devoted to 
retail automotive supply stores, both chain and 
independent, who frequently handle such lines 
as hardware, sporting goods, farm supplies, house 
furnishing, toys, etc., in addition to their auto- 
motive lines. (Not service stations, ‘strictly parts 
stores or automobile dealers). “We prefer arti- 
cles from 500 to 1500 words or more. Longer 
articles suitable for installment publication ac- 
cepted. Suggested topics: effective displays of 
stocks, personal sales methods, psychology in 
handling customers, sales promotion methods, 
special advertising sales and advertising ideas, 
unique and original inventory methods, special 
accounting methods in handling installment cus- 
tomers, specific instances of successful suggested 
selling, employee training plans and activities, 
methods of handling complaints, successful meth- 
ods which combat returned goods evil. credit 
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policies which engender and maintain good will, 
delivery and shipping room methods and kinks, 
constructive selling methods in trading up cus- 
tomer. Buy pictures, and prefer action-type 
photos, glossy prints only, 8x10; 5x7 accepted if 
good contrast and:clear detail. No compensation 
allowed for pictures of individuals, but can be 
included with feature material. “Suggestions for 
type photos preferred: store fronts of unusual 
or distinctive nature ; especially artistic or unique 
window displays; out-of-the-ordinary display of 
merchandise inside store; store equipment of 
unique nature for handling displays; unusual 
crowds, awaiting a sale outside a store or milling 
around in unusual numbers inside the store; 
scenes graphically depicting a buying transaction, 
clearly showing merchandise and facial expres- 
sions of emotions or surprise, joy, skepticism, 
irritation, disappointment, etc. Accompanying 
lines for photographs must be fully descriptive 
of scene pictures, with name and location of 
store, and full name of manager, proprietor or 
clerk, if either, or all are part of the picture. 
Type this information on a slip of paper and 
paste to picture. Must have release when persons 
appear in picture. Report in about two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word, on publication, and 2c a 
word for exceptionally good material; $3 for 
pictures.” 


Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
5, Ill. John Y. Beaty, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
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50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use articles that 
describe specific experiences of some banker with 
the complete technique he used and the definite 
benefits he obtained. Buy photographs. Report 
in one week. Payment is Ic a word, on publi- 
cation.” 


Barron’s, 40 New Street, New York City f. 
G. E. Shea, Jr., Editor. Issued weekly; 25c¢ a 
copy; $10.00 a year. “We use interpretative 
business and financial articles up to 1800 words. 
No photographs. Report usually within a week. 
Payment is 5c a word, on acceptance.” 


Beauty Salon Reporter, 3801 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. Mary Sharon, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year.- Na- 
tional organ of the American Beauticians Associ- 
ation. “This publication is for the salon owners 
and operators, and anything that will help them 
in their work and profession has a chance here. 
Can use success stories of salon owners, prefer- 
ably those who have taken over a shop that was 
dying on the vine and made a success of it. 
Would like these stories by the salon owners if 
possible, telling how they achieved their success. 
Or interviews, well written, giving a complete 
picture of the owner, his shop, methods and 
views on the profession. Buy photographs if they 
are timely, exclusive, and interesting. Report in 
two weeks; promptly if return postage is en- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Radio & Television 


By HELEN ROWLAND 








OUND shares honors with Dialogue as 
the keynotes of a radio script. Sound 
effects are highly believable devices 
or recordings used to create realistic sound, 
and are produced manually by a studio 
technician, known as a sound man. Writ- 
ers should specify sound instructions in 
script, along with dialogue, exactly where 
sound occurs in story. A little sound goes 
a long way. 

If you want to hear an atom bomb, a 
mosquito buzz, machine gun bullets, a koko 
bura bird’s laugh, a mad killer’s footstep 
or a creaky oak floor, browse around, for 
instance, in WOR’s Sound Effects Dept. 
There, in neat array, are 12,083 sounds, 
watched over and cared for by 14 special- 
ists, headed by Sound Chief Sam Morse, 
who is a descendant of the inventor of the 
telegraph. His sound men include Al 
Aprile, George Cooney, Jim Goode, Ronnie 
Harper, Bill Hoffman and Jack Keane. 
They come from a wide variety of fields. 
Some are former engineers. Others are ex- 
vaudevillians, Six are ‘expert musicians. 
The ability. to read music is important 
when a special sound has to be made in the 
midst of a musical bridge. 

Sound men are regarded as combination 
geniuses and madmen. They haunt junk 
shops, auto scrap piles and antique stores 
to pick up odds and ends: a car door, a 
brake drum, Chinese wind bells, a nutmeg 
grater, pots and pans, a bosun’s whistle, etc. 

WOR’s catalogue includes a collection of 
devices ranging in+size from a pin (you 
can hear a pin drop) to the “Queen Mary.” 
The latter is an 8-foot tub of water with a 
water wheel which serves as a water mill 
or man jumping overboard. An automatic 
paddle is a dead ringer for a rowboat or 
canoe. Other WOR-made sound machines 
include the “B.O. Special,” a portable gad- 
get with faucets, shower nozzle and curtain, 
boiler, pipes and other plumbing items; an 
oven-safe which makes sounds of-a stove 
and safe, with a porthole for good measure ; 











and “San Quentin,” 
door, complete with clanking key. 

On some “hot” scripts, two sound men 
are used. “If more than two are required,” 
Mr. Morse says, there is too 
much action—and some is cut out.” 


a small iron prison 


“we figure 

Wherever possible, the effects men use 
recorded sounds from their library of 3,000 
transcriptions. While some of these were 
bought, many were produced at WOR. For 
instance, the sound engineers recently found 
there wasn’t a good commercial waxing of 
subways. So two men spent two nickels and 
a full day in New York’s underground to 
get radio’s most complete collection of sub- 
way Bill Hoffman, creator of 
“Superman’s” weird sounds, and Ronnie 
Harper, who handles “The Falcon,” hauled 
their wire-recorder through rush-hour 
crowds to record rumblings of the BMT, 
IRT and IND. “We got best results on the 
Independent,” they “Just by 
listening you can tell it’s faster and more 
modern than the others.” 


noises. 


revealed. 


They isolated and recorded eleven differ- 
ent and distinct subway sounds: trains 
starting, stopping, speeding and laboring 
up a grade; trains pulling into and out of 
stations; doors opening and closing; whistle 
tooting in tunnel; scraping of air brakes ; 
and the screech of cars on a curve. The 
audio men found the best screech between 
the 50th St. and Fifth Avenue stations on 
the IND. The most unpleasant sound was 
that of a train pulling out of a station as 
they came running down the steps. 

Varied experience helps solve difficult 
sound problems. One stiff assignment was 
creating sounds of 1000 man-eating crabs 
crawling across rocks on an island and of 
two men crushing them with clubs. The 
solution was scratching on a leather-topped 
stool with fingernails, to simulate approach- 
ing crabs. Then the sound wizards soaked 
paper towels and placed them under a 
peach basket. Cracking clubs through the 
basket, they made the noise of cracking 
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Frederick Palmer, 
_ President of Storycrafters Guild 
(Not connected with any other school 
or institution since 1928) 








Test your WRITING-APTI- 
TUDE before expending either 
time or money on training your- 
self to be a writer. First make 
sure you have the aptitude to 
learn to write stories or articles 
that sell. You can do this without 
obligation by mailing the coupon 
below for Storycrafters Guild 
psychological Aptitude Test and 





Personality Quiz. 


Simply answer the test questions 
and you will receive a personal! 
analysis of your writing aptitude 
—a frank evaluation of your 
ability to learn the technique of 
writing for publication .. . all 
without cost or obligation. 


If you pass this test you can be 
sure you have the necessary apti- 
tude and can be trained in the 
technique of writing ... you can 
be sure you have the potential 
ability to earn many times the 
cost of your instruction. You can 





earn while you learn. 


Once you qualify as a potential 
Student-M ember of Storycrafters 
Guild you can take advantage of 
America’s finest home-study 
course in creative writing of all 
kinds . America’s finest be- 
cause it teaches the sound, sure 
way of learning and earning... 
teaches you to write in a truly 
professional and profitable way. 


If you find yourself unable to ob- 
tain full value from Storycrafters 
Guild training, then you may 
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terminate the course at any time 
without further obligation. 


Here’s what an established mo- 
tion picture writer thinks of the 
Storycrafters Guild System 
(quoted from a July, 1947, letter) : 


“I was utterly amazed 
by the ‘simplicity’ of 
your expert method of 
expounding ‘technique.’ 
Frankly, I can’t con- 
ceive how any student 
following your precepts 
coud fail to become a 
competent craftsman. 
How I wish your course 
had been available when 
I started on my writing 
career! ...I1n my hum- 
ble opinion this course 
has EVERYTHING. 
Moreover, I particularly 
like the personal ‘guid- 
ance’ you give to the student. It is gentle, 
yet firm; candidly honest but encouraging. 
To me it reflects the true, inner nature of 
a great teacher.” 


(Signed) Charles F. Royal 





Charles F. Royal 


No agent will call. Storycrafters 
abundant personal criticism and 
assistance is all conducted by 
mail (airmail East of Rockies), 
and no one will call at your home. 


THE IMPORTANT INGREDIENT IS “ACTION” 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! ° 


Storycrafters Guild, Dept. W-10 : 
5617 Hollywood. Blvd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Without obligation please send FREE psychological 
Personality Quiz, Aptitude Test and details of 
Home-Study Creative Writing Course. 

Mr. ) 

Miss; ... ins OE a ee TTT eee 
Mrs. 








Address ..... 
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QUALITY WRITERS 


Send your manuscripts for analysis and 
FREE REPORT 

If material meets editors’ requirements, I 

give valuable sales help. If not suitable 

I will suggest one or more of several 


OTHER SERVICES 


Pee oe pers ° } a 4 
Criticism; revision; editing; direct in rewrite; 


coaching. GHOST WRITING any subject, 
any style, from an outline, synopsis, or plot. 
Fiction, non-fiction. Help individual. Best 
reference. PAMPHLET on request 
H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World. Rm. 101-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Phone HI 0193 








FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


. a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
you enjoy reading them, you can learn to write them. 
I’ve sold COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 
righted GAG-MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSON 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 








CONFESSIONS! LOVE PULPS! 


We specialize—and sell. Do you? Our confessions and 
love yarns ring the cash register for top rates. Let our 
professional know-how show YOU how through friendly, 
constructive analysis of your story. Fees: one dollar a 
1000 for first 5000 words, 50c each additional 1000— 
plus — envelope. 

RENE & ROBERT oe a 
2203 uae Avenue .7 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and_ verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But- something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable ; or is there a road to success, for you? 

There is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
you have it, some simple cause prevents your work from 
clicking with the editors you aim for. I can probably 
spot it for you. 

or 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University ; William and Mary College, 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of my work 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better. My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and in winning an- 
thology and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. You may order from me my 
two standard textbooks: my Unat ridged Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, $3.07, and Poets’ Handbook, $2.60, both postpaid 

Why neglect longer the many profi from versificati 
Including all the valuable secondary rights. I offer eve ry 
service poets need, with volume paaseet on as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is de Write today 
you are unfair to yourself to delay lo eer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 


CLEMENT WOOD Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 











Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling and 
grammar, carbon and extra first page free; 
50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
prompiness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
PP. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 





shells, and the squash of wet towels made 
the sound of smashing crabs. 

Their favorite story concerns their oak 
fidor boards, These are planks they picked 
up after hunting through dozens of old 
farm houses for timber of the right length, 
width and tonal quality. A few minutes 
before one broadcast, which hinged on the 
creaking of a floor board under a killer’s 
foot, the sound man discovered a tragic 
fact. Some eager-beaver clean-up man had 
painted the boards, completely destroying 
their squeak! 

* * * 
WALLACE -FERRY-HANLY COM- 

PANY, 430 North Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago 11, Illinois. 

FIRST NIGHTER, to be aired Satur- 
days, 8:00 P.M., EST, over CBS. 

This pioneer dramatic program returns 
October 4, for its perennial sponsor, Cam- 
pana Sales Co. Launched in 1930, it was 
Radio’s first strictly dramatic program, and 
will now originate in Hollywood. 

L. T. Wallace, President, informs me he 
welcomes new and original plays of all 
types — comedy, farce, melodrama, light 
and heavy romance, mystery, adventure. 
Program is designed for family audiences, 
and the demand in plays is for variety, 
originality, wholesomeness and appeal to 
all age groups. 

Simple, sturdy, human-interest plots de- 
sired—especially dealing with small town 
people, featuring courage, hope and faith 
in the future, The thicker the plot the 
better—if structure is clear and well-fo- 
cused and not confusing. Plot should be 
based on action rather than “talk,” so play 
with “move”—emulating motion picture 
technique and not stage-play drawing room 
style. Motivation of situations and char- 
acters is essential for convincingness—have 
a reason for everything that happens. Sus- 
pense at each Act end is vital, to carry 
listeners over intermissions as they eagerly 
await climax. 

Since you are writing for a “black” stage 
in radio, you must blue-print all situations 
and characters via dialogue and sound 
effects only. “Plant” characters briefly by 
telling who and where they are as soon as 
they enter scene. This must be done solely 
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by lines, which must carry story. Do not 
use an announcer or narrator to describe 
scene or plot. Use normal sound effects to 
clarify action—do not over-do. 

Play should be written in 3 Acts, evenly 
divided, to time about 20 minutes. If one 
act must be longer, make it the 2nd. Since 
a page plays about a minute, this means 
about 20 typed pages in radio script format. 
The average play contains about 2,600 to 
3,000 words—allowing about 150 words a 
minute in playing. Comedy plays faster 
than heavy drama, so calls for more dia- 
logue per minute. Build play on an ascend- 
ing line, with a “big scene” climax ending 
Act 3. Do not shift scenes too frequently, 
for it results in “choppiness” nor let play 
become static. There’s a good orchestra on 
program, so music may be used in story, if 
woven in as flashes of songs—a few bars 
only. 

Program co-stars Barbara Luddy and 
Olan Soule, and these leads must be in 
every act. Use few supporting characters— 
not over 4, preferably 3. Omit odd voices 
—one-or-two-line bit parts. Make char- 
acters real people, with no stiff or stagy 
dialogue. 

Taboos: Old thread-bare or thin plots. 
Excessive sophistication. Sex, profanity, 
drunkenness, women smoking, glorification 
of criminals, offense to religions or races. 
Morbid tragic stories. Adaptations or sport 
stories not preferred, unless outstanding. 

Payment per script—$200 to $300 on ac- 
ceptance. For latter price, play has to be 
tops and need little “fixing.” No release 
required until script is accepted. Each play 
is read by a Play Jury of able radio writers 
and producers, eliminating the hazard of 
single opinions. Type name and address on 
title page only—not on any part of script. 
Include a casting sheet, giving brief descrip- 
tion of characters. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Address scripts to Mr. 


Wallace at above address. 
* * * 


KENYON & ECKHARDT, INC., 247 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
THE FORD THEATER; to be aired 

Sundays, 5:00 P.M., EST, over NBC. 

This hour-long dramatic series starting 
in October will be sponsored by the Ford 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."* 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction"’ 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Minor Editing 
fty Cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Mailed Flat With Original 
JANE GORDON 


4 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 








SAVE POSTAGE—MAKE SALES 


waste stamps and ‘‘kill’’ your chances with editors, 
gram 


Before ay ) 
BE SURE your article is saleable, properly plotted, 


ma 


Box 55, Harper Stn. 


tically correct, and originally sianted for buying markets. 
Constructive blue-pencilling and suggestions. 
($1 per mss + postage—any length to 3,000) 
JACK BANNICK 
Specialist in Non-Fiction 
Detroit, Mich 
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How Do | Start? 


A.: | take a Student-Centered 
PROFESSIONAL 
AUTHORS’ COURSE 
in the “write-way!" 
.: HOW DO | LEARN CONSTRUCTION? 
: SSM shows me basic patterns of articles, 
stories, radio! 
: HOW CAN | WRITE GOOD DIALOGUE? 
SSM shows me the tools for dialogue, at- 
mosphere, action, characterization! 
: HOW CAN | TELL WHEN MY WORK IS 
READY TO SELL? 
: SSM editor-authors give me critical help on 
MY manuscripts, help me to revise and to find 
my market. 
Spokane Writers Workshop and lecture courses. 


| WANT TO SUCCEED! 
I'LL WRITE TODAY TO 


STUDIO STORY METHOD 


521 Radio Central Bidg., Dept. D, Spokane 8, Wash. 
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TRY CRITICISM BY 
A PROFESSIONAL 


| have sold my own work for eighteen years. | 
am still selling. Stories on the newsstands this year. 


| have taught writing in public schools and private 

classes. Many of my pupils are now selling. 

| can give you the benefit of Practical Experi- 

ence, not just Theory. 

Rates: $3.50 for 4000 words. Above that, 50 
cents per thousand. 


T. B. THOMSON 
P. O. Box M Azusa, California 








SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


Get our New, Enlarged, Improved Course now Its triple 
method and scientific approach, with new values nowhere 
else offered, make this course a vital need, Let our 
experienced teachers, writers, critics help develop your 
poetic talents, then be your own critic. 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 








PULPS 


—the surest, soundest, simplest type of fiction for the 
beginner. To get acquainted, send me a story (not over 
5,000 words) and only two dollars. Resubmissions free! 


FRANK DAVID 


Box 277 Coloradd Springs, Co'o. 








DO YOU NEED A HELPING HAND? 


Manuscripts typed promptly and accurately on quality 
bond. Extra first and last page. Carbon free. Minor 
corrections. Let me show you a sample of real quality. 


50c per 1000 words. 


GLADYS A. LENZ 


Box 41 Henry, S. Dak. 








For years I've sold short stories, serials, 
books. If you need help I'll be glad to work 
on your mss. Write first. Let's get ac- 
quainted. 


HELEN CASTELLA 
652 Fourth Avenue, South, St. Petersburg 5, Florida 











BEBO BOLO DOLD LD PDL LDL PP PLD OS 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 


313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 





SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VIC TOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 WN. Avers Ave., C13 





Chicago 47, Iil. 








Motor Company, one of the most highly- 
prized accounts in radio. It will have a 
weekly talent and production budget of 
over $12,500 and is expected to aid in rais- 
ing standards of air drama fare. 

Howard Teichmann, well-known radio 
writer and editor, is Script Editor, and 
George Zachary, Director of Program, is 
co-Editor. Mr, Teichmann informs me 
that the program will spotlight the works 
of free-lance writers entirely, both on as- 
signment basis and in the open market. 
This will thus give writers the first oppor- 
tunity they have ever had to fashion origi- 
nal 60-minute plays expressly for radio, as 
well as adaptations. 

There is no. limit as to type of story, 
treatment or theme. Dramas, comedies, 
mysteries—all will be considered with equal 
favor. Fine plot execution, character de- 
lineation and writing ability is greatly de- 
sired. The program’s goal is the presenta- 
tion of truly high calibre drama fare, 
accenting superiority of material rather 
than the spotlighting of stars. Top New 
York radio thespians will enact the leads. 

On original plays, Mr. Teichmann ad- 
vises writers to first submit a plot outline of 
from 5-10 pages, in which the beginning, 
middle and end of story is strongly appar- 
ent. A description of character-types is 
also desired. Outline is advised first to 
save writer from writing the full 60-minute 
script in case story plot is not acceptable. 
Writers, however, who have already written 
complete hour-long scripts may submit 
them as is. An hour script consumes about 
60 pages in script format. 

On adaptations, free-lance writers will 
be used on assignment to adapt great plays, 
best-selling novels, classic motion pictures, 
prize-winning short stories and occasional 
musicals for the series. Adaptations for 
which writer has obtained clearance of 
rights also considered. These must be 
adaptable to radio, and no story, however 
great in its own category, will be used un- 
less it can be clearly and dramatically pre- 
sented on the air. The program will draw 
upon every possible source for material. 

Payment per script—$1000 for first draft 
plus an additional $1000 when aired. They 
claim only Ist and 2nd broadcast rights. 
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All other rights—tele, motion picture, book, 
etc.—revert to writer. If they broadcast rd CRASH RADIO! 
script a second time writer receives another You can be writing for radio within two months! 


‘ <<“ Let me show you a simple, practical method of 
$1000. These top. prices strongly indicate Sooaking tate tle euslting tatieiry. 
the high merit required in material. Phong nadie 
Obtain release first from K&E and re- 498 So. 1st San Jose 12, Calif. 


turn it signed with material to Mr. Teich- 











BEGINNERS: Perhaps you have a strong theme and 


i ‘ ‘lose self- 2sse 5 . 
—— Enclose elf-addressed tamped plot but are still getting rejects. The trouble may be 
envelope. in your style or characterization. If so, I believe I 


* * s can help you. Critics say my style is superb and my 
characters real flesh and blood people. Analysis 
rates $1 for each 1,000 words. After 5,000 words fee 


C. & F. RADIO PRODUCTIONS, INC., is 60c for each additional 1,000. Novel lengths $30. 
6365 Selma Avenue. Hollywood. Calif. Will consider collaboration in worthwhile cases 
el wage MP BE 4 WILLIAM T. SMITH 
\ irginia Crosby informs me that this 204 Park Place Montgomery, Alabame 
organization has at present three daily 
serials on the air: “Aunt Mary,” “Dr. Paul” PROMPT ACCURATE 
and “Bob and Victoria’”—with a writer on RELIABLE TYPING SERVICE 


each show who works from an outline Your manuscript typed on good quality bond. 
supplied Minor corrections if desired. Free carbon. 45c per 


thousand words. 


Miss Crosby says that they are always VIRGINIA VAN RONK 
interested in having writers on tap in case P. ©. Box 46 Shell Beach, Calif. 
of changes, etc. Anyone who would be 

NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


interested in writing for them may submit 
uf whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 


‘ q ; r rs ripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me ane 
a sample script for one of the above shows cripts. | Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me 
Editors and clients praise my work. EXTREMELY 


. . . . by me. 
—obtaining first a release which writer MODERATE RATES. Free office report on one short story i 


you mention Writer’s Digest, and enclose return postage. 


must return signed with material. It is es- MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
sential that writers who contact her must tit: Gc, tin 
live on the West Coast or plan to live there, 
for they work very closely with their writers 
and they must be easily available. Enclose MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Minor Editing Carbon Free 
" tl 35c per 1000 words 
SAMPLE FORM MILDRED WAGNER 

SHOWING HOW PLAYS SHOULD BE 2 North Santa Fe Tulsa, Okla. 

SET UP FOR “FIRST NIGHTER” 


SOUND EFFECT: AUTO STARTS ARTICLES WANTED 


OFF for Opportunity Directory now in preparation. 
DRIVER : I've as good as got Writers: contact us for requirements and rates. 
them ten berries spent AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
already. P. ©. Box 147 Bellmore, N. Y. 
SOUND EFFECT: AUTO UP TO DE- 
NOTE PASSAGE OF t t . 
TIME. FADE TO § g p § M 
eo OnE FOEMS SET tO MUSIC 
LARRY: Step on it, driver. 
Don’t let her get away. 



































Send your poems_of all types to a thoroughly 

‘ tie aos trained and well-known composer. More than 

DRIVER : She ain’t gettin’ away. 200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
We’re holdin’ our own. lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 

LARRY: Look! She’s turning will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
right. Follow her! able to music. 

DRIVER : Yes, Sir. ... J. CHAS. McNEIL 


SOUND EFFECT: SKIDDING AS CAR ’ A.B. Master of Music 
TURNS CORNER. 510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
course pre- 
you how to 


lesson 


best bet. My new up-to-date six 
teach 


pared especially for beginners, will 

write to sell. Send for particulars. 
HELEN McMILLIAN 

537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT—CONSCIENTIOUS—PROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 

Manuscripts— 
Rates: 35¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Logan St., CL 7-3925 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


Stories, articles, books. Manuscripts edited, re-written, 
typed; also collaborative-criticism, fiction factory plots, 
self-instruction course in Authorship and manuscript 
sales service. Real opportunity, Write today for free 


details. 
V. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 


WE DON'T COLLABORATE ... 
WE WON'T REWRITE... 


We won't write your stories for you . . that's 
your job. What we do is sell your story at highest 
rates—or show you why it won't sell, with a de- 
tailed criticism on what to do about it. If you can 














accept constructive criticism without feeling hurt, 
TWO 


we can help you on to sales. And. 
FOR ONE... as your introduction to us, we will 
examine two of your scripts for the fee of the 
longer, for our experience has shown that one script 
is not enough with which to judge writing ability. 
If you are serious about gaining writing success, 
please write for our fees. 


LINN & STEVENS — LITERARY AGENTS 


210 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


‘ TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC. 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
* trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters:. make the 
K most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


«x FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Gregho Analyst Degree at 
e, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, w 
lysis in their work, earn substantial 
8 In spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it se fasci- 
ing they start using it to add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others establishing profit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
lors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more police use grapho analysis handling sus; 
and criminals. They understand how criminals thine. heir 
ing tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 

Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 

fees even before graduation. Only schoolin world de- 

voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough 

training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 

less.of where you live, small town, farm or city. Send 

for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 

handwriting analysis offer, ALL FREE, Must be 21 or 

over. Address A. I. G. A.Inc., 102 Noel, Missouri. 











There she is. Still in 
sight. 
That’s not the same 
car, Larry. 
Of course it is. We’ve 
been following it for 
half an hour. 
I thought we lost her 
when we went through 
that traffic jam. 
The dame’s stopping 
at that drug-store, 
mister. ... 
(EXCITED). Stop 
right behind her! Paul, 
old boy, we got here 
in time. 
BRAKES SCREECH 
IN SUDDEN HALT. 
Better hurry. She’s still 
in the car. 
CAR DOOR OPENS. 
Right (FADING) 
You pay the fare! 
(FADING IN AGAIN) 
Er .. . excuse me, 
Miss Daniels. . . 
(MIDDLE AGED. 
ANGRY) Young man, 
if you don’t stop fol- 
lowing me... 
Ee . .. (TAKER 
BACK) I thought you 
were Terry Daniels. 
My name’s Crabtree. 
And you’ve been fol- 
lowing me for miles. 
I’m going to call the 
police. 
* * * 
UNTITLED AND OTHER RADIO 

DRAMAS. By Norman Corwin. 558 

pages. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

$3.00. 

Corwin’s volume is a “must” in every 
radio writer’s library, especially when it is 
a book as representative of Corwinia as is 
this one, The 17 hand-picked dramas com- 
prise the third and latest collection of plays 
written by the 37-year-old CBS Writer-Pro- 
ducer-Director. 

They are not only superb examples of 


DRIVER : 
PAUL: 


LARRY : 


PAUL: 


DRIVER : 


LARRY: 


SOUND EFFECT: 


PAUL: 


SOUND EFFECT : 
LARRY: 


WOMAN: 


WOMAN: 
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expert radio writing, but paint a graphic 
picture of various phases of World War II 
and the coming of peace. Corwin’s pen is 
sensitive, analytical, poetic and his writing 
has a distinct personality all its own. Some 
of his more noted plays included are: “On 
A Note Of Triumph,’ “New York: A 
Tapestry. For Radio” and “14 August,” his 
V-J Day play. The explanatory chapters 
with each play are engrossing reading also. 

Corwin’s audience is world-wide, his 
plays having been aired in Canada, Britain, 
Australia, Egypt, India, South Africa and 
Latin and South America. He has won so 
many awards that were he ever to walk 
with all his medals on, he would no doubt 
stagger under the weight. 

* * 


RADIO RANDOMS 


Edward R. Murrow resigned as CBS 
Vice President and Director of Public Af- 
fairs to do a daily series of news broadcasts 
over CBS in the fall. He has received many 
awards for excellence as news analyst. 


Davidson Taylor, ex-CBS Vice President 
and Director of Programs succeeds Mr. 


Murrow and is in charge of all news, 
education, discussion and public service 
programs for CBS. During the war, Mr. 
Taylor was Chief of Radio Section of the 
Psychological Warfare Division, SHAEF. 
Hubbell Robinson, Jr. joins CBS as Vice 
President and Director of Programs, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Taylor. Mr. Robinson was 
formerly Vice President in charge of Radio 
at Foote, Cone & Belding, de luxe ad 
agency which inspired Frederic Wakeman 
to write the ad-acid gem, “The Hucksters.” 
.. . If ail the words which have gone into 
CBS “Lux Radio Theatre” scripts were laid 
end to end they’d stretch 2,200 miles! Series 
has presented 559 plays containing 33,540 
pages of script. 372 Hollywood stars and 
1,050 other actors enacted roles. Sandy 
Barnett worked as writer on 476 plays and 
adapted 135 screenplays for program . 

The scripts of MBS “Johnny Modero— 
Pier 23” series are classroom examples of 
solid writing at UCLA’s Radio Department 
classes in Los Angeles, for their slick similes 
and fast-paced, well formulated story plots. 
.. . Elaine Carrington, soap opera spinner 
de luxe, had her 3,000th script aired on 





WRITE FOR PROFIT 


It’s fun writing short stories at home. Fame, riches and 
happiness are rewards many students realize who get 
this basic tested technique. Get FREE booklet. Write 
today. MR. BERTRAND 

BLACKSTONE-SPRAGUE 
1100 South Wabash 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Manuscript correctly spaced. 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy. 


Forty Cents 1000 Words 


VIRGINIA STEWART 
165 Baxter St. 


Chicago 5 








Athens, Ga. 








LOOK, FRIENDS... 


. ' . 
You write it—we'll correct it. 

Honest, straightforward criticism of your story, article, novel, 
or play. If it’s good, we'll tell you. If it’s bad, we'll tell 
you—and show you how to make it better. 

Short stories and articles, $1 per 1000 words or fraction 
thereof, up to 5000 words; over 5000 words 60c per 1000. 
Criticism fees on novels and plays on request. No fee for 
second reading. Minimum fee $3 per MS. 


LITERARY ANALYSIS SERVICE 
Box 2669, Hollywood Station, Hol!ywood 28, California 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 
GET THE FACTS FIRST 


Write teday for free booklet “Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’ and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 


LAND EDITORS' CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 


As a mariner: needs a compass, or a pilot a precision 
instrument, so a writer needs a chart based on FUNC- 
TIONAL TECHNIQUE. 

Are you capable of creating three dimensional characters 
that will arouse a strong plot? 

Do you know how to keep the partisan sympathy 
of your reader so that he lives emotionally with your 
characters ? 

Do you know where to place the emphasis in your story? 

You will find an ADAMS CHART the guide and aid 
you need. It consists of 1200 or more words of vital ma- 
terial and is a Rough Draft of your story in characteriza- 
tion, action, and emotional conflict. With it before you, 
you write your story, giving it the color of your person- 
ality, your language, your knowledge of humanity. You 
are the finishing artist. WRITING THIS WAY BE- 
COMES A PLEASURE WITH AN INCOME. 


An ADAMS CHART is available for $10.00. 
Mention: LOVE, MYSTERY, ADVENTURE 


CECILIA ADAMS 


1612 HIGH ST. DES MOINES 14, IOWA 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Fifty cents a thousand words with minor cor- 
rections in spelling. grammar and punctuation. 
Discount on book lengths. You pay postage. 
ELIZABETH CALLANAN 

Helmuth, N. Y. 

















Box 386 
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An interesting folder describing 


WIN caAsu ond cars 
FREE! the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 
® IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 


students are America's biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current con- 
tests, judging slant, entries that won, complete 
HOW TO WIN WRITEUPS, analyses Sponsor's 
products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover handling 
costs, 


LEARN TO WIN! WRITE NOW! FIND OUT HOW! 
ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurate, prompt typing by experienced 
typist. 40c per 1000 words. Carbon Copy 
Free. 

MARY L. DAMRON 


Box No. 402 Norton, Virginia 








SAVE-A-SCRIPT 


is helping writers everywhere to become selling writers 
We can help you too. Postcard or letter brings full in- 
formation, with our Professional Title Page and lots of 
what you need to know. Or send us trial script and see 
for yourself 


First 2,000 words, one script, $2; then 50c per M on 
p 


final fraction. 
Drawer 2011 








Long Beach, Calif. 
YOUR POEM Set to Musi 
We, as one of the oldest“and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 
Upon receipt of your poem, our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Ill. 











A SPLIT SECOND 
IN ETERNITY 


Can we experience momen- 
tary flights of the soul? The 
ancients called it Cosmic Con- 
sciousness—the merging of 
man’s mind with the Univer- 
sal Intelligence. Not a reli- 
gious idea. Learn the simple 
natural laws for receiving 
inner joy and power. Write 
for FREE book today. Ad- 
me dress: ScribeJ. Z. W. 
FR ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 
San Jase - California 





NBC’s “Pepper Young’s Family.” Also pens 
NBC’s “When a Girl Marries’ and CBS 
“Rosemary.” NBC’s “One Man's 
Family” marks 15th year on air. In April, 
1932, Carlton E. Morse, writer-producer, 
then working in NBC’s San Francisco stu- 
dios, decided the public was getting an 
overdose of blood-and-thunder stories. He 
wanted to tell the story of life as it really 
is to the average American. Result: “One 
Man’s Family.” He has worn out three 
typewriters, two secretaries and the seats 
of 27 pairs of pants while pounding out 
28,000 pages of script, the equivalent of 63 
book-length novels. Max Marcin, 
writer of CBS “Crime Doctor” has used 
the same old battered typewriter many 
years, banging out 350 scripts already for 
the program on his “old mill.” He’s been 
presented with new stream-lined machines 
by friends but refuses to abandon the old 
one. “It’s been a good friend to ine,” says 
Max, “why should I give it up now?” ... 

Robert L. Ripley, famed NBC “Believe 
It or Not” man, has some hard-to-believe 
but true characteristics himself: He draws 
upside down, wears only bow ties, has five 
automobiles but can’t drive, has visited 
more countries (201) than any other man, 
yet can’t speak a foreign language; and has 
spent more time in China than in his New 
York office! . . . Did you know that the first 
play written expressly for radio was “The 
Innocent Voyage,” written by Richard 
Hughes, English novelist, in 1924? ... 
Baritone Robert Merrill, star of NBC's 
“RCA Victor Show” and the Metropolitan 
Opera, offers a $1,000 prize for a one-act 
opera in English by an American composer, 
in which the baritone wins the girl. Com- 
petition will close February 24, 1948. En- 
tries should be sent to Robert Merrill Opera 
Contest, 48 West 48th St., New York. 
Judges will be Frank Black, Gladys Swar- 
thout, Leonard Bernstein, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti and Sigmund Spaeth. Writers of 
librettos may care to team up with musical 
score composers on this unique assignment! 

* * * 


TEL-ADVISERS, INC., 1425 Broadway, 


New York 18, N. Y. 
Jay Strong, well-known Writer-Producer- 
Director, heads this active television pro- 
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duction organization. 

Mr. Strong informs me that he welcomes 
ideas and material to be created into new 
television program series of 15-30 minute 
length, to run about 13 weeks. Story can 
be of any type, ranging from romances to 
whodunits and audience participation 
shows. They should be “naturals” for tele- 
vision from a visual viewpoint. If who- 
dunit-style? story should build up suspense 
until the end, and be integrated with a 
romance thread. Limit play to 5-6 char- 
acters and 3 scenes. He prefers material in 
tele script form, but if in another form he 
would like synopsis of ideas first to judge 
its suitability. Write for release first and 
return it signed with material. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 

Tel-Advisers, Inc., is comprised of au- 
thoritative men, headed by Mr. Strong, 
who have had experience in all phases of 
the television industry. Knowing the need 
for new and trained television writers, they 
offer a unique service for writers and pro- 
ducers, designed to fill this growing need. 
They now present a fine printed Course of 
20 informative and analytic lectures on 
“How to Write for Television.” The Course 
is of great value to writers desirous of 
learning television writing, and is available 
at a nominal price, which includes also-free 
advisory service of personal advice, script 
criticism and marketing advice. A few of 
the Course’s highlights include: “The Field 
and Its Tools.” “The Professional Ap- 
proach,” “The Drama,’ “Tricks of the 
Trade,’ “The Television Commercial,” 
“Use of Film in Television” and “The 
Writer’s and Producer’s Market.” 


Jay Strong brings to television a back- 
ground of 20 years experience in ‘the 
theatre, as actor, director and producer of 
Broadway plays. He has produced and di- 
rected over 200 television productions since 
1943, and wrote the first tele serial to be 
produced on a New York station—“‘T heatre 


televised over WABD-Du Mont. 
Later he directed their “Magic Carpet” 
series. He wrote and directed several pro- 
grams for WPTZ-Philco, Philadelphia, such 
as “Meg of the Megacycles,’ and “Little 
Old Lady,” and such stars as Claudia Mor- 


‘gan, Michael Whelan, Judith Allen and 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and F ange The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENIL E 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to kaow. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Prompt—Accurate—Neat—Minor Editing 
By Professional Typist on Quality Bond 

40c per Thousand Words 

1 Carbon Free — 


GEORGIA TAYLOR 
634 Coast Highway (Miracle Mile) Newport Beach, Calif. 
Phones: Beacon 5778 and Beacon S285SW 











WRITERS! 
AVOID REJECTIONS 


Send us your manuscripts for construc- 
tive analytical editorial assistance. 
New and established authors use our service. 
50c per thousand words. Book length $10. 
WRITER'S SCOPE 
Manuscript Department D 
3823 18th Avenue Braoklyn 18, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


35¢ a Thousand Words 


WINIFRED M. BARKER 
Route 2, Box 433W Mesa, Arizona 


-—— SONGWRITERS— 


WIN *100 


We PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 





Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details. Do it Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-32 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 
© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
e@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 

recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 

lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves ? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader/ to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? ; 
The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on typewritten 
novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


WRITER’s DIGEST 
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Claire Luce made their tele débuts under 
his direction, at the major tele stations. He 
was also television consultant for General 
Electric’s pioneer tele station WRGB, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * * 
EARLE C. ANTHONY, INC., 141 N. 

Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

This organization, which operates Station 
KFI, NBC’s key Hollywood affiliate, is now 
also active in television. 

Myra Clark, Continuity Editor, informs 
me that they require dramatic scripts of all 
types suitable for television. Comedy scripts 
are especially desired. Also, short comedy 
scripts to be tied into commercial advertis- 
ing, with particular reference to depart- 
ment store advertising. 

Send for release form first and return it 
signed with material to Miss Clark. It is 
interesting to note that KFI’s release form 
is being used by_Radio Writers’ Guild as a 
standard, Its fine wordage and fairness to 
writers make it one of the best releases yet 
written. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

* ie * 
TELE RANDOMS 

A CBS research survey shows that 47,000 
U. S. homes now have tele sets, which is 
over eight times the number in existence 
before the war. The greater New York 
area has about 31,000 sets in use, which is 
two-thirds of the total. It is believed that 
there is about a 5-person audience for each 
set... . The largest tele screen yet created 
is devised by U. S. Television Corp. via 
their 19x25-inch screen which shows a pic- 
ture nine times the size of a 10-inch screen. 
It costs $1,995, plus $100 for installation, 
and its prime use will be in bars, hotels and 
other public places. . . . Edgar Bergen is 
re-elected President of the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences in Hollywood. 
.. . Lawrence Phillips, ex-Vice President of 
USO-Camp Shows, is now Director of Dy 
Mont’s tele network. . . . WAAT, Newark, 
N. J., will have the honor of being the first 
New Jersey radio station to have television 
as well as AM and FM radio.. They'll 
spend over $500,000 on their WAAT 
Radio-Television Centre, 
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BOOK 






catalogues, WRITER 
to its readers. 


After a coneetontioes, Fass 


G over a score of publishers’ book 
DIGEST 


recommends the following books 


All books pow make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


ee oon a ooee een $3.50 
john B. Opdycke 

OSES 1.00 

mbrose Bierce 

er ae 3.75 
john B. “Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.00 

Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.25 


Law of Copyright and Literary 


ee | eager hye es cer enee 22.50 


Protection of Literary Property. . 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


English Grammar Simplified.... 1.50 


By Fernald 
A Manual of Copyright 
PP ee Ee 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 
og ee 
The Substitute for “‘Very’’...... 2.50 
Sophisticated Synonym.......... 2.50 
POETRY 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
nne Hamilton 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 
Clement Weo 


Art = Technique of Writing 
Sy CO a 2 


Poe 
, ee Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Clement Wood 


First Principles of Verse...... . 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 


Walker’s gains Dictionary.... 1.75 
j. Walker 


Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 
Robert none Buell 
The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 
Josephine + 
RADIO WRITING 
Professional Radio Writing...... 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 
Radio Dictionary............... 0 
onar 
Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 
First and Erskine 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Uo Sa eee 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
Doth id i okey 3.00 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Wm. Wallece Cook 
36 ic Situations.......... 2.00 
erges Polti 
How to Have a Brain 


jack Weedford 


Writers: 
Mildred 1. Reid 


101 Plots Used and Abused...... 


james Young 


JUVENILE WRITING 


My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 


Will Herman 


Writing for Children.......... 


ea 


2.00 


2.50 


Erick Berry and Herbert Best 


SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing 
So You Want to Write a Song 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell........... 


Laurence D’Orsay 


Writing Magazine Fiction....... 


Walter S. Campbell 


. 1.00 


1.00 


3.00 


2.50 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 


Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories 
Elliott Blackiston 


Let’s Write Short-Shorts....... 


Foy Evans 


Writers: Pa! Short-Shorts . 
Mildred 1. Reid 


BOOKS ON SLANG 


50 | Western Words. . 


Ramon F. Adams 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Art of Cartooning.......... 


Chuck Thorndike 


The Secrets of Cartooning..... 


Chuck Thorndike 


Comics and Their Creators 
Martin Sheridan 


Making Laughs Pay............ 


C. W. LaRoe 
ARTICLE WRITING 


Writing the Magazine Article. .. 
Charles Carson 


Chats on Feature Writing. .... 


Harrington 
Writing & Selling Special Fea- 
ture Articles 
H. Patterson 


2.00 


2.00 


. 3.00 


. 3.00 


1.00 


1.00 


. 3.00 


1.00 


1.50 


2.75 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


1947 Photo Almanac........... 
The Writer’s Market............ 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Characters Make Your Story.. 
Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 
Charles Carson 


The Art of the Detective Story.. 5.00 
Howard Haycraft 


.$3.50 


Mystery Fiction pishe winiateste 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 

Editor’s Choice ’ woe. SOO 
Alfred Dashiel 

Trial & Error isos a 
Jack Woodford 

The Editor Accepts............. 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 

My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 

Narrative Technique se 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Writers—Here How...... .. 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Make It Sell........... 2.00 


Mildred 1. Reid 


Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation... 3.50 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
Laurence D’ Orsay 

Why Write A Novel............ 3.00 
jack Woodford 

How To Write For Money...... 1.50 
nay Woodford 

The Best From Yank........... 3.50 


The Technique of the Novel.... 3.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Indirections 
Sidney Cox 

ee eer 60 
F. Fraser Bond 


How to Write and Sell Fact 
Detective Stories..........-.-- 
Jack Heise 
How to Sell What You Write.... .60 
Myron M. Stearns 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 















Writer’s Digest 





is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





































































WRITER’sS DIGEST 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


_FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
whe are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far.” 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full, Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee, 





Writer's Digest 

22 East I2th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 








The Writer’s Market 


(Continued from page 65) 


closed. Payment is lc a word at present, on pub-, 
lication.” 


Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, New York 
City 6. Richard J. Anderson, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 35c a copy; $15.00 a year. “We use 
discussions of financial, business and economic 
subjects, international affairs, government, taxes, 
etc. No photographs. Report in one week. Rate 
of payment varies.” 


Geyer’s Topics, 260 Fifth Ave., New York 
City 1. Thomas V. Murphy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy. “This publication is for 
individual merchants and buyers of department 
store departments handling stationery and office 
equipment. Want articles, up to 1000 words, 
based on interviews with store executives, and 
presenting some unusual aspect of merchandis- 
ing. At least one photo must accompany article. 
Report in two or three weeks. Payment is $10.00 
for article and $2.00 for each photo accepted, 


on acceptance.” - 


The Gift & Art Buyer, 260 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 1. Thomas V. Murphy, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy. “This publication is for 
individual merchants and buyers of department 
store departments handling gift, art, and home 
decorative accessories. Want articles, up to 1000 
words, based on interviews with store executives, 
and presenting some, unusual aspect of mer- 
chandising. At least one photo must accompany 
article. Report in two or three weeks. Payment 
is $10.00 for article and $2.00 for each photo 
accepted, on acceptance.” 


Plastering Industries, 405 Artic Bldg., Seatttle 
4, Wash. Charles F. Clay, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
news of the lathing and plastering industry, 
feature stories about new methods and products, 
personality features, and pictures of current or 
interesting work. Buy photographs. Report in 
30 days. Payment is 25c to $1.00 per published 
inch.” 


Playthings, 71 W. 23rd St., New York City 10. 
Ben McCready, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles on mer- 
chandising, advertising display, unique promo- 
tions, any phases of merchandising concerning 
retail stores and their approach to the toy in- 
dustry. Buy photographs. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word.” 


Bakers Weekly, 45 West 45th St., New York 
19. Peter G. Pirrie, Editor. Issued weekly ; $3.00 
a year. ““We use business and plant write-ups; 
specific merchandising and sales success stories. 
Query first on all such material. Buy photo- 
graphs featuring the baking industry. Report in 
one to two weeks. Payment 50c an inch on 15th 
of month, following publication. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Divisible Copyright 
Sir: 

At the present time I am working on a series 
of articles, intended primarily for publication in 
the women’s magazines. Seven have already been 
bought by periodicals like Successful Farming, 
Modern Romances, etc. Since they’d also make 
a nice 15 minute continuous radio program, and 
thirdly, if compiled, become a really useful ref- 
erence book, I’d like to know whether it is 
possible for me to use the material, thusly, three 
times over. And if so, just how do I go about it? 

Bess RITTER. 


¢ Provided you sold the magazine who first pub- 
lished your material "First North American Maga- 
zine Rights Only" you own all other rights to your 
work. Here's what you may do: (1) Ask the pub- 
isher to reassign all other rights back to you. This 
is usually done gratis. (2) Offer your compilation to 
a radio network selling them only one time radio 
broadcast rights. (3) Offer to a book publisher the 
printed, edited, set of articles and sell them book 
rights only, specifying the book rights you will sell. 
Thus, you own all other rights. This is called divisi- 
ble copyright.—Ed. 


Translator’s Fee 
Sirs: 

I have been commissioned by a foreign author 
to translate his book for the American and Cana- 
dian Market. 

Inasmuch as this is the first time I have done 
a commercial translation I have no knowledge 
of what rate or percent to charge. The transla- 
tion in question is a full length novel. 

Will you please advise me on this question, or 
where I may obtain the necessary information. 

M. A. GERMAN, 
Suite 501, 120 W. 2nd St., 
North Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


¢ There are three ways to set your fee: (I) a time 
charge based on the hours you put in; (2) a flat fee 
for the whole job; (3) a small down payment and 
the balance based on the royalty the author will re- 
ceive. Is it a free or a literal"translation. We think 
from a fourth to a third of the author's royalty is 
fair if you are willing to work on a speculative basis. 


Copyright on Verse 
Sir: 

Would appreciate what information you can 
give regarding copyrighting and publication of a 
few poems, 

Thanking you in advance. 

J. S. ScHuLTE, 
421 Warwick, 
San Leandro, Calif. 


© To copyright a poem, or anything else, it is neces- 
sary only to deposit two printed copies with $2 at 
the office of the Registrar of Copyright, Washington, 
D. C. It is a waste of money to copyright free 
lance fiction, articles or verse before submitting 
same to a publisher, If the publisher buys your 
work, he will reassign back to you the rights that he 
is not buying when he copyrights the issue of his 
periodical containing your work.—Ed 





Beginners 


Only 
N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good. 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 


monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City... 


eon 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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ee ee ee ee oe ee oe 
44 pages, 81/2” by 11”, smooth paper, illustrated ¢ 
pen, pencil, halftone (photo) teeming (and 
steaming!) with FACTS and FRANKNESS. 


Morgue & Mount 


A Magazine of Test Publication 
Readers alone determine merit of contents. 
Writer owned, writer operated. PRIZES FOR 
BEST LIKED TITLES. PRIZES FOR BEST READER 
LETTERS. Reader Jury buying. Sample copy, 25 


cents. , 
Richard Tooker 
Production and Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 
P. ©. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz, ¢ 
o_o o_o o_o —o—_+_+- 


—o— 400 _@ 0 -# 





NEAT-PROMPT-ACCURATE 
TYPING SERVICE 


Corrections in Spelling—One Carbon Free 
Rate: 50c per 1000 words. Poetry: Ic per line. 
J. SHULTISE 


Box 21 Columbus Jct., lowa 








Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 

they will be submitted to reliable publisher. 
EW WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
1918) 


Established 
New York 7, N. Y. 


( 
30 Church St., Suite 439 











SONGWRITERS 


Send your best poem, any type, for Free Exaraina- 
tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write 
for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Fufnished. 


UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 
408-B North H. St. Salem, Indiana 





WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably can not do for 
yourself—help you sell your stories. Information 
free. 


P. O. Box 202 Chicago Heights, Ill. 








HUMANOLOGY 


A Scientific Approach to the 


FINE ART OF LIVING 


vividly, forcefully presented in a ten lesson course. Why 
struggle; free your mind. Test your dynamic possibilities. 
Dare to live splendidly. Overcome fear. 
Free Information—DAVID BRANDON STUDIOS 
P. ©. Box 614, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 33) 


words. It runs up to $75—possibly $100— 
depending on length and importance. An 
outline first on features is a good idea, 
Those short fillers and jokes are usually $5 
—all on acceptance. 

International Digest rounds out the pres- 
ent lineup of titles published by Tom 
Farrell. This, as: well as Everybody’s, is a 
quarterly. Not a large market. About a 
quarter original material, maybe less. 
“Live knowledge” is the important quality 
in material for this market. Articles must 
give the feeling that somebody has been 
there. Nothing should sound encyclopedic. 
Strong human appeal could put over any 
subject of foreign background. There are 
no tabus—except against bad writing. 


Articles are best kept between 1,800 and 
2,000 words. For these rates are between 
$60 and $100, on acceptance. These digests 
are fair markets for filler material, too: $3 
to $5 for very short fillers, jokes; $5 to $15 
for anecdotes with human interest. Ted 
Irwin is executive editor of this magazine, 
also. Editorial offices are at 48 East 43rd 
Street, N.Y. 17. 





Quality Hopeful 
Sir: 

TOUCHSTONE invites all authors to sub- 
mit manuscripts which they feel are exception- 
ally meritorious, but whose nature restricts their 
sale in the general market. Short-stories, essays, 
poetry and articles, regardless of length, will 
be given the most scrupulous attention. 


The standards of this magazine, being literary 
and experimental, conform to the trend of 
“little” magazines; but our pay-on-acceptance 
ranging from two to ten-cents a word (one- 
dollar-and-a-half a line for verse) is professional. 


Our first issue will appear in September. 


Touchstone Magazine, 
17 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50; $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 


short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 


5,000 words; serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, 


up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











SORAL EDUCATION 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 


ting Device 


A deck of cards which suopties plot peynonees of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can ¥ alike and 
~—w_ ome a... simpler to operate. You é imply oe deal 

hand sy ourself and you have A 
WORKABLE. *P ACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR Use, 
mot merely a outline, a setting, 
or a jumble of words or ‘sentences. 


Beware of Imitations. 





PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


$1.00 
@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. 
each, postpaid. 

The Nature of the Short Story. 

Short Story Plots and Their Goveleges 

Ti Development of the Short Story =. the Plot. 

Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue and Description. 

— Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 
pense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

viene and Visualization. 

Set . Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of nine 
for Two Dollars, 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the “‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No, 1—THE LOVE STORY. 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. —— FORMULA OF THE "PULP" ACTION 
Price—25c each, postpaid 

No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 

MYSTERY STORY. 

Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


**QUALITY 


which will help you 
Price 25c 


PPMP Payne | 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 
including analysis of one of my own published 
“quality’’ stories. Shows how you must handle your 
material if you wish to sell to the “‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c. 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Bessint — a story of mine from my book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman’s 
Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis. 
Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














In early dentistry, it was common for a rich man 
to buy the teeth of a poor but ambitious youth, and 
have them transplanted to his own mouth. That’s a 
tough way for a poor boy to make money. 


In modern America, fortunately, all the ambitious 
individual who wants to make money has to do is to 
learn the tricks of the trade, work reasonably hard, 
and in no time at all he is established in the profession 
of his choice, has success, fame, a home, money— 
and his own teeth into the bargain. 


BUT—only the best help obtainable can lead you 
to your goal. That help I have given aspiring writers 
for more than 25 years, so that today their stories are 
in virtually all the magazines, including the best, their 
books are in the libraries, their plays on radio and 
screen. The sales of writers working with me average 
some fifty or sixty a month, and the latest is a sale 
to Collier’s. These are all “new writers” with no previ- 
ous sales to their credit, and in every mail I receive 
letters such as these: 


“After my ninth sale in less than six months, I 
can certainly say it was a lucky day for me when I 
tied up with you. Thanks a million!” (*) 


“Your Service is all you claim for it. I particularly 
like the personal touch you give it.” (*) 


“You have taught me more in a few months than 
I had learned from the combined instructions of three 
others in your field whom I had the poor judgment to 
consult during the past few years.” (*) 


“Instead of quibbling over minor points of punc- 
tuation and spelling (although you took care of that, 
too) you went right to the root of my trouble and 
straightened me out, putting me on the right track. 
To say that the work I took with you was worth the 
money would be an understatement.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 


If you are tired of writing without selling, send for 
my 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON RE- 
QUEST. It gives details of my work with writers, my 
credentials both as an author and a literary critic, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket-book. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 


SERVICE and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 
TION SERVICE, which it will pay you to investigate, 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES ND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author "The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); "Writing Novels to Sell’* ($2.50); 


**Landing the Editors" 


Checks"’ ($3.00); "Stories You Can Sell’* ($3.00); "'Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°° 








500 Sheets Hammermifl Bond Paper 8!/>x11. 


This is standard manuscript paper, and the color is 
white. It takes erasure well, and is crisp. 


500 Second Sheets, 8!/2xI1. 
These are for carbon copies, and are yellow in color. 
They do not fade. 


100 No. I! Kraft Envelopes. 


These envelopes will readily accept a 20 page story 
folded three times. They are 41% inches deep and 10! 
inches wide, and made of strong brown kraft paper. 
There is a deep flap, gummed. 


50 Manila 10x 13 Envelopes. 
Use these when you want to mail a story flat. These 
envelopes will accept a story up to 50 pages comfort- 
ably. They have a gummed flap. 


24 Sheets Carbon Paper. 


This is the finest carbon paper available, with a medium 
hard finish. Can be used for 20 copies. 


24 File Folders—Standard manila cardboard file folders to tuck away carbons. 
100 Paper Clips—for holding your own carbon copies together. 


Shipped in a strong cardboard carton, express prepaid. 


ONE TO A CUSTOMER 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


Ship me express prepaid one DeLuxe Writer's Paper Kit for which | enclose $6.20. 


ADDRESS 



























